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Tuts is a translation of the work which was suppressed by 
order of the King of Prussia, and the author fled into France. 
He was also Editor of the Rhenish Mercury, a journal sup- 
pressed in 1816, and has been always an active political agitator. 
Whether his principles promote the good of society, or whe- 
ther his notions are utopian, and his advice seditious and dan- 
gerous, will appear in the course of this review. 

To a reflecting mind, the progress of revolutionary principles 
presents matter for deep meditation. Ever since the first 
efforts of the Americans, in 1770, the world has been con- 
vulsed by violent alterations of internal policy. ‘The American 
revolt originated solely in the determination of certain leaders 
tobe freed from the dominion of the parent nation. The 
delusions of liberty, right of taxation, &c. might dazzle or 
blind the politician of the day, but,are too flimsy to impose 
now on any well-exercised understanding. If other nations 
had stood aloof, Great Britain would soon have repressed the 
incipient rebellion, and the world might have continued in 
repose. But this was too good an opportunity of humbling a 
rival for the French government to overlook. Hence, in utter 
defiance of principle, of treaties, and of the Jaw of nations, 
the whole of Europe, some openly, others secretly, united 
together to thwart and oppress us. But God has severely 
visited the perfidy on their own heads. Nor is it a trifling sub- 
ject of ‘honest pride, to observe the noble rectitude exercised 
by us towards them under similar circumstances. Revenge, 
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however well deserved, has not been sought. We have even 
attempted, by every legitimate interference, to heal the breach 
between Spain and her colonies. The most splendid com- 
mercial advantages, together with the certainty of complete 
impunity, have not induced us to swerve from the honourable 

ath adopted on grounds of national integrity. The dnty of 
individuals placed in the same relative situations, mutatis mu- 
tandis, was allowed to be the duty of nations. Let us hope 
that this national self-denial and virtue -will quickly meet its 
reward in national peace and prosperity. At present Spain 
continues distracted, and in a state of great uncertainty, whilst 
Germany resembles a voleanic country previous to an explo- 
sion. No nation enjoys repose; their rest is, at the least, 
broken by troublesome dreams. A kind of national. madness 
pervades the population of every country. No man is content 
to be governed, we are all to be governors individually, It 
would seem that nothing can be right, except we have the 
doing it ourselves. So that perhaps it may be worth while, 
ere we come to Mr. Goerres, that a few words should be said 
on government itself. 

A government is a large society living under fixed laws; 
and, as individual happiness is the end of society, that govern- 
ment is best which produces to the individuals of which it 
consists, the greatest portion. ‘This may be accomplished by 
the most despotic government, and is the case always in the 
exact proportion that the despot approaches to perfection. 
Witness the tranquillity which the world enjoyed during the 
latter years of Augustus. But since men are very imperfect 
creatures, experience has shewn it to be necessary that the 
consequences of these imperfections should be obviated by 
inventing modes of checking error. In the proper disposal of 
these the whole difficulty of forming a good constitution con- 
sists. What produces individual happiness has been long 
ascertained. Security of person and property, with the right 
of doing any thing at pleasure which will not injure himself or 
others, constitutes all the happiness which civil society can 
provide for, all which any original compact, real or presumed, 
can promise. Now all this may surely be enjoyed, even if the 
individual should not have the slightest share in the govern- 
ment itself. We may go farther. The less share he has, the 
happier he will individually be.. Perhaps it is impossible in hu- 
man affairs to produce any degree of this happiness without his 
taking some share in the concern. But this share, according 
to the degree of it, will harass his mind, occupy his time, and 
diminish his finances. The very reverse of all this seems to be 
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the general impression at present. The acmé of happiness 
one would think to be, the having to vote, at least, continually, 
and to be ever engaged in political discussions. Having, 
however, shewn concisely, but clearly, that such cannot be the 
case, Our next inquiry may be, whether the proposed ends of 
government may not be reasonably expected without the assis- 
tance of the multitude, and consequently whether their inter- 
ference may not be spared to general advantage. It will 
undoubtedly be granted, that in every nation the poorest must 
be the most ignorant. Their passions, therefore, may be 
most easily excited by falsehood, misrepresentation, flattery, 
and bribes. ‘Their constitutional influence, then, ought to be 
as small as possible. You will say, this class is most liable 
to oppression ; they ought, therefore, to have some mode of 
prevention. Of making their grievances known they should 
possess the means ; to remove them will generally surpass 
their comprehensions. For instance, the manufacturing poor 
have lately suffered much distress from want of work. It was 
an obvious remedy for that distress to open the ports for the 
general importation of corn, so that bread would thus be 
reduced to less than half its present price. Yet this obvious 

remedy would certainly ruin the country entirely ; whilst the 
question, what is the price at which corn should be kept for 
the general good of all interests, still puzzles our wisest poli- 
ticians. To apply an old proverb, Every man knows where 

his own shoe pinches. But every man is not shoe-maker skil- 

ful enough to remove the pinch. Thus, then, the poorest 

and lowest class of society might with safety be removed from 

all share in legislation. 

As there is no marked interval between the lowest class and 
that immediately above it, but they slide into one another like 
the gradual slope of an hill, it becomes necessary to fix some 
point where the first legislating class may begin, and, ceteris 
paribus, an high point is better than a lower one. But care 
should be taken that the share granted to this class be truly 
proportioned to the information it possesses; and as property 
isthe only means of ascertaining that, this share should be in 
every class in a mutual ratio of property and number com- 
bined, Thus, if a, a*, a’, &c. represent the information pos- 
sessed by each class, ascending from the lowest, and n nf, ng, 
&e. the numbers of each class, as so ranked, then should 
4xn be always equal to a* ni, a° v3, and the result (individual 
influence varying inversely as the numbers of the class) would 
give the due portion of each individual. As legislation can 
be rectitied by experience only, we may refer, for the truth of 
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the above observation, to the case of the Roman state, as 
formed by Numa, and the subsequent consequences. Numa 
paid no regard to number, and this great error led to the se- 
cessions and subsequent disturbances. The citizens were 
divided into a certain number of classes, according to their 
property. The majority of each class constituted the vote of 
that class, and the majority of classes carried the question. 
Hence it may be conceived, that where the law was a doubtful 
one, or even injurious, so as to be carried in the richer classes 
by a very small majority in each, it might be enacted at last 
by a very small minority against the express sense of a very 
large majority ; for the lower classes would have no vote, should 
the majority of upper classes be agreed. On the contrary, 
if number alone be effective, then every question would be de- 
cided solely by the worst informed of the assembly. Thus, in 
the city of Westminster, the majority of the electors are pro- 
bably far inferior, in point of character, to those of any other 
borough in England. So also in the county of Middlesex, 
because, from the situation of the metropolis, property which 
would be almost worthless any where else, there confers a vote. 
The persons lately elected in these two places abundantly esta- 
blish the truth of these remarks. To restrain, then, the 
struggles of this political influenza, which at present convulses 
all the lower ranks in every country, would be most desirable. 
From it little good can arise. Experiments already tried are 
by them unknown, and therefore the results disregarded, so 
that the general tendency is to that very same constitutional 
error which produced such unspeakable misery at Rome and 
Athens. The same effects become daily more visible in Ame- 
rica ; they arise from the nature of things, and are unavoid- 
able. ‘That the lower classes should not be subject to oppres- 
sion, that it should be out of the power of the upper to relieve 
themselves at the expence of the lower, and that the laws 
should be promptly and equally executed, are the only privi- 
leges requisite for their happiness, which would be most 
effectually produced by a quiet obedience. Demagogues may 
flatter them, may render them discontented, may lead them 
into sedition, and may turn a kingdom upside down. Still 
poverty and ignorance will remain, misery will exist, and ty- 
ranny succeed licentiousness, its neeessary reaction. By what 
means the imperfections of human nature may least affect the 
enactment and execution of laws, is a deep and extensive 
inquiry, into which we cannot now enter. Perhaps the only 
safe mode is to apply remedies when inconveniences appeal, 
and to correct abuses which actually exist. For it has already 
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appeared that the same constitution will not produce the same 
good effects among people of different habits. It is necessary 
that it should grow up gradually among them. 

Having premised thus much respecting a subject on which 
it is easier to expatiate than to be silent, we now proceed to an 
examination of the volume before us. Its author, Professor 
Goerres, is well known to be the advocate of some political 
changes in Germany not clearly defined even by himself. 
Like many more, especially Germans, he has formed some 
beau ideal of his own, probably too ethereal to be embodied in 
earthly words. His translator, Mr. Black, indeed, complains 
of the difficulty of transfusing his notions into the English 
language, on account of the supposed poverty of our tongue. 
Does M.. B. imagine that they could be translated into Greek ? 
The fact is, that the Germans indulge themselves in reveries 
which we should denominate, in plain English, to be sheer 
nonsense. Of this many a man will read whole pages without 
troubling himself about the meaning, but if you attempt to 
translate, you must understand, which will be often found im- 
possible. This Mr. Black allowed to be the case in his endea- 
vours to translate the works of the Schlegels, and in this before 
us, a French translator actually gave it up when he had got 
through half his task. We give the following specimen of 
Germanic nonsense now afloat. 


“In old times, when states reached this point, Providence made 
choice of the irruptions of nations as a means for effecting her pur- 
poses. By opening up springs from beneath, and pouring floods of 
barbarians over the dry and withered surface, the stagnant life was 
refreshed by the new blood which was infused into it; and the dry 
and faded was again clothed with a new verdure. But these foun- 
tains no longer flow with the same abundance, since cultivation rooted 
out the primzeval forests, and the plough-share has tamed the wild 
earth to a subjection to man. The same cultivation, however, has 
opened a communication with another world, which, by its mental 
energies, replaces the natural power, whose sources are drying up, 
and discharges its functions in the transformation of states, namely, 
that mysterious world of ideas, which filling, according to ancient 
doctrine, the infinite space of the kingdom of spirits, and like the 
ethereal heaven extended above our self-consciousness, pours down its 
light through all the clefts and corners of the lower world, and gives 
animation to all bodies and shapes. As, according to the same doc- 
(rine, souls descend from that world to animal matter, lead a life in 
time here below, and then return to their eternal home ; in like man- 
her, the ideas which proceed from it, hold states together, as being 
the peculiar emanation of their spiritual nature, bind and connect 
them. in themselves by mental attraction, and thoroughly illume them 
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with mental light; and thus bound in the just proportion throngf 
matter, and invisible in themselves, having, through matter, obtained 
‘a visible representation, promoting life as the inherent plastic and 
conservative power, they louse themselves in that medium by which 
they are represented. When, however, the course of this life hag 
been run through, and the State has become old, it can no longer con- 
tain the inherent idea; that idea, which was before latent in it, be- 
comes now disengaged and radiating ; and, in proportion as it feels 
an affinity to the spiritual kingdom above alluded to, and attracts and 
draws down other kindred ideas to itself, it becomes more and more 
estranged from the existing materials; and thus the idea which was 
before conservative, becomes now destructive, and having determined 
to construct for itself a new edifice, bursts asunder all the bands of 
the old organization, to obtain space for the existence of the new. 

‘© And thus it happens, that in these times of transition, the mental 
lightning flashes throughout society, which it convulses, and, in an 
instant, all heads are set on fire as if influenced by a general contagion. 
The manner in which the kindling thought spreads itself, whether by 
inhalation through a common and all-connecting medium, by language 
or by usage, or by some secret sympathy, cannot be known. All men, 
however, have become suddenly of one mind, and the flame spreads 
only the more rapidly, the more endeavours are made to oppose it. 
This is caused by the mental spirit of the social union having disenga- 
ge litself. Freed now from its bonds, the disembodied spirit of the 
so sial union roams about, and, like the cloven tongues of fire which 
appeared unto the apostles, descends on the heads of the organs of 
the age, and there dissolved in dazzling light, penetrates through the 
avenues of the senses into all minds, to consecrate them for the newly 
begun work. Hence, of all follies, that of interrupting this great 
work of creation, and endeavouring to arrest the course of ideas is 
th: most unpardonable. Noone ever yet conquered who engaged 
in this bold conflict. Let them proceed quietly with their task, and 
let us favour their movement, by dexterously endeavouring to aid it; 
and then unfolding themselves tranquilly, and proceeding by gradual 
metamorphoses, they wiil effect the new configuration and rejuve- 
nescence. Strippiog off only what has become useless and dead, they 
will them peaceabiy settle in the new structure. If, however, instead 
of imitating the practice adopted in the culture of bees, and by suit- 
able and sonorous sounds affording only measure and harmony to 
their operation, they are clumsily disturbed and confounded ; then the 
various instincts become furious and enraged, and a terrible tumult 
arises in the hive ; a dreadful war of all the passions commences ; 
every impulse is powerfully directed to violence and universal revolu- 
tion, and a voice goes forth through all lands ; let the sword of ideas 
failon the head of all who presume to oppose them.” 


No doubt a thorough German looks on this passage as 
replete with wonderful truths just imported. We hesitate not 
to declare that the separate existence of ideas abstract from 
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the mind which entertains them, is as groundless and fantas- 
tical as that of fairies. But when men indulge in reveries 
like these, they are in political studies just what Jacob Boeh- 
men is in theological. Yet by writers like these, the young 
German students especially have been stimulated to a species 
of frenzy, which bids defiance to all the established rules of 
conduct that reason and religion have long established. To 
support this frenzy, and to obtain the applause of its victims, 
Goerres has, in this volume, evidently prostituted his talents. 
He is the avowed justifier of assassination. 

It seems to every considerate person that these abettors of 
assassination do not recollect how easily that dreadful weapon 
might be turned on themselves. Suppose, for instance, that 
the ruling powers of Germany should consider the existence of 
such men as Jahn and Goerres inimical to the peace of: their 
states, or that the best way, which perhaps it is, of preventing 
the repetition of such attacks as those on Kotzbue and Ibel, 
was to make the leaders of the murderous faction answerable, 
life for life, it would not be very difficult for them to find des- 

eradoes who, secure of pardon and reward, would -soon 
execute a bloody, but not an unjustifiable retaliation. | What- 
ever might be Kotzbue’s faults, that any individual, or any secret 
society, should take upon themselves to determine upon him, 
and execute their own sentence, is a national outrage. : It is 
totally subversive of civilization. Who knows not ‘that the 
torrent of opinion has frequently set strongly against the best 
patriots and the worthiest men? ‘Time may have placed their 
efforts in a true light, and final success vindicated their con- 
duct. But if a Sand had existed, their merits would have been 
buried in oblivion, and their wisdom lost to posterity. Yet 
notwithstanding the time which elapsed between the murder 
of Kotzbue and the execution of Sand, the minds of his fel- 
low-students became no cooler. Several of them attended 
ermed, and dipped their handkerchiefs in his blood. No won- 
der, indeed, when their professors and teachers hola out this 
language with Mr. Goerres. 


“‘Hence those birds of presage, harbingers of the approaching 
tempest, the youths who, to remove out of the way the base cnd un- 
oe in its organs, devote themselves to death, fill it not with 
alarm,” ' 


“* In the mean time the course of events was such, that no incite- 
ment was wanting to their zeal, no fuel to their passions. Madam 
von Krudener, fantastical and extravagant in her devotion, but well- 
meaning, affectionate, and humane in her conduct, had been calum- 
niated by priests, insulted by the different Polices, and at length 
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conveyed by a succession of brigades of gens-d'armerie to the frontiers 
of Russia, merely because she not only prayed with the people, and 
announced the day of judgement to them, but also clothed the naked 
and fed the hungry. The Emperor Alexander then sent Kotzebue 
among us, and if the slightest appearance of enthusiasm throws the 
cowardly age into agitation and trembling, this man, who on his yery 
entrance into the world in early youth, began with a capital of depra- 
vity equal to that with which other men, by no means deficient in 
that respect, usually end their career, and who afterwards might be 
said to become the king of all the vulgar, as he was the abomination 
of all the well-disposed,—this man was just such a person as the age 
wished ; and, while censorships and tribunals watched every word 
which a regard for the welfare of Germany called forth against the 
pestiferous abuses of the age, he was allowed to set himself down in 
the midst of the land, and to deride with impunity whatever was dear 
and venerable in the eyes of the people. The intention of the emper- 
or in sending him, was, in all probability, innocent enough. He 
wished him, no doubt, to observe and explain the various movements 
of this country, a matter, certainly, difficult enough to understand. 
But having made the most unfortunate of all choices for this purpose, 
it was hardly possible that an unfavourable suspicion should not attach 
to the object of this mission from the character of the person em- 
ployed in it. 

‘¢ This suspicion received only too much confirmation, when Kot- 
zebue, taking an unfair advantage of his commission, basely calumni- 
ated the most honourable men ; and when, on the discovery of this 
wickedness, the severity of the law was not directed against the ca- 
Jumniator, but, however incredible it may seem, solely against the 
calumniated, merely because they had dragged the work of darkness 
to light. The irritation and rage became still stronger, when, in the 
treatise of Stourdza, originating, perhaps, in no evil intention, but 
avowed, with the most shameless audacity, as official at a later period, 
the language held, with respect to the Germans and their institutions, 
was such as no people will willingly bear with from foreigners. The 
general disgust to which this treatise, and still more the visible impres- 
sion produced by it on the higher regions, gave rise, —the rage at seeing 
the country, to which public opinion had long been in the habit of as- 
cribing the annibilation of so many of our hopes and expectations, now 
taking such an unfair advantage of the weakness of Germany, and 
interfering, in so barefaced a manner, with its most domestic concerns, 
could not fail to be intensely felt by our youth, whose liberties, the 
last miserable remains of the state of things which existed in earlier 
and better times, were now attacked with such criminal audacity. 
Among such a number of ardent and susceptible young men, whose 
whole heart, and soul, and endeavours, were directed to our national 
affairs, it was hardly possible that a spark from the flames which had 
been so incautiously kindled, should not descend into the region of 
dark energies which surrounds the human breast, and spreading the 
conflagration, awake their sleeping powers from their repose ; that 
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the rage and indignation, which had been excited, rising higher and 
higher every day, should not at last boil over. In Sand the mound 
was first broken through, and it was natural that he should be the 
first victim of the devouring flood who laboured with the greatest 
assiduity to undermine its barrier. The youth took it upon him to 
write out himself the commission for the deed, and to execute it with 
his own hand. ‘When his measure was filled to the brim, and ready 
to flow over on his head, he whom he sought was delivered into his 
hands. He himself, however, gave his own life as a propitiation to 
the enraged Nemesis ; according to the ancient doctrine, that blood 
demands blood. 

«« The deed struck the people like lightning. Since the years of 
our rising, nothing had taken place which they could comprehend ; 
but what had long remained unintelligible, and struggled for meaning, 
now founda language. A bloody deed had again become the point 
in which the thoughts of all were collected, and opinion was soon 
agreed respecting this event. Disapprobation of the act, with appro- 
bation of the motives, a renovated feeling of the presence of eternal 
justice in all human things, a clear light thrown over the condition of 
the country, and a keen interest in public affairs, were the results of 
the general agitation which followed in a short space. Public opinion 
had passed a grand climacteric ; a profound seriousness came over the 
age, which up to that period had entered into public affairs with less 
earnestness. ~ 


“ The actor has been reproached with pride and arrogance in 
having, with his limited and feeble powers, taken upon him the work 
of God and the magistracy. This is the just and true point of view 
for themselves and others who may long to commit such a deed ; but 
to hold this language to the actor after the completion of his purpose, 
argues a disposition by no means over-christian. What would those 
who prefer such an accusation be able to answer, were the young 
man to defend himself in this way. ‘* Thou speakest of pride; 
but take care lest thou be not thyself possessed of spiritual pride 
when thou exclaimest, I thank thee, God, I am not like this man i 
Thinkest thou that I determined lightly on this deed, the fearful 
responsibility of which I so well knew? Thinkest thou that God 
would so cruelly destroy, by a cold spiritual pride, a life hitherto led 
in purity and piety, go cruelly blind a spirit, in other respects enlight- 
ened, that it should no longer be able to withstand the illusion of a 
vulgar vanity. 

‘“‘ If thou knowest not the dark kingdom of the abyss which na- 
tare has closed, happy wilt thou be if to thee it should ever remain 
closed ! All its dark powers has the mind conquered, and inclosed 
within that abyss. But deep springs arise in the heart of man, and 
flow into its darkness. All the passions throng around the entrances, 
eager for a passage, but closed and sealed by religion and morality, 
they are held firmly down ; and so long as the eommand of the gates 
is retained, the life above is gay and cheerful ; but when crime, or 
the calamity of the times, has broken the seal, and burst open the 
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gates to the kingdom below, then all manner of horrors ascend: from 
the gulph ; like a whirlwind they burst)from-theabyss ; they seize 
their victim with demoniac force, and the will alone is no longer able 
to withstand the dreadful power by whichit is assailed. Night and ai} 
_ the furies of life ascend through the gulph, self-murder and every 
deed. They sent to me the spirit which the Roman saw in 
Asia and at Philippi, and be conquered not without a hard struggle. 
_ * But, who burst open the gates of the kingdom below? Who let 
loose all the passions? Who conjured up those furies ?- Who first 
poisoned all the springs of public life with hatred and suspicion ? 
When the Romans took Edessa, the soldiers as the old story informs 
us, plundering the temple, and greedily digging for treasures below 
its foundations, at length tore up the stone consecrated by ancient 
Magi with sentences and holy rites, that.sealed up the abyss in which 
contagion was enclosed. It spread itself immediately over the whole 
of the inhabited earth, and at once swept away the third part of the 
human race. ; 

** © You speak of Christianity; but who first broke its power by 
making it a cloak for avarice, and every base and wicked passion ? 
Who still crucifies the Lord in his temple, and casts dice for his gar- 
ments ? With words I hear his doctrine frequently professed, but 
where are the works? I see the justice-seat surrounded with people 
demanding right and justice ; but where are the judges? Hence the 
idle sword sprung of itself from the wall, and smote a guilty head. 
Therefore, and inasmuch as we are all sinners, judge your brother in 
mercy, that you also may be judged in mercy. Do what is enjoined 
you by divine and human laws, and then the abyss will close of itself, 


and I shall be the last victim whom it will devour.’ ” 


After perusing these quotations, who will wonder that this 
work was suppressed, and its author under the necessity of 
quitting Germany ? We hope none of our readers stand in 
need of any reply to these sophistical arguments for the duty 
of private murder. . 

ut the state of the German Universities is not generally 
known in England. The concourse of young men was found 
so profitable to the cities where an university was established, 
that these rival cities vied with each other which should grant 
the students most privileges, and thereby attract the greatest 
concourse. Hence discipline has entirely disappeared. The 
young men, boys, strictly speaking, parade the streets, armed. 
The professors are obliged to be panders to all their passions. 
Woe to him who should attempt to controul them, or even 
offer advice in opposition to the prevailing sentiments. He 
would be himself beaten almost to death, his wife and famil 
insulted, and his house pulled down over his ears. Suc 
events have happened. Yet these must pretend to be legisla- 
tors forsooth! Ignorant, inexperienced, but hot-headed, posi- 
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tive, and rash, they would discover in politics the grand 
desideratum of chemistry, an universal solvent. It isa very 
strong proof of the lenity or the weakness of the Germanic 
governments, that these youths are suffered thus to disturb the 
country. Had those who attended the execution of Sand been 
seized on the spot, and severely scourged in more majorum, 
that is to say, with: good birch rods, they might have learnt, by 
such wholesome discipline, that they. were yet only school- 
boys, and not THE PEOPLE. 

But we cannot describe the proceedings of the faction, led. 
and instructed by these boys, better than in Mr, Goerres’ own 
words. 


“‘ Children of the day which brought them forth, denying the 
authority of all that formerly was, they still entertain the hope that 
their commands will be listened to by a coming age, to which they in 
turn will have been a past, and which to-morrow may annihilate their 
labours with as much justice as they annihilated the labours of yes- 
terday. Exercising the most unlimited controul over every thing 
existing, by which the other class are controljed, in their restless acti- 
vity, they mix and confound all things together. With the rapidity 
with which one thought succeeds another in the human breast, they 
endeavour to re-model their world. In the pruriency of their lust of 
change, they convert first one peculiarity, and then another, into some 
mis-shapen figure, which, when the whim seizes them, they again, 
without -hesitation, dash into a thousand pieces to make way for 
another creation of their desires. Restless, as if possessed by the evil 
spirit, they drive and hunt men and things up and down, and through 
and through each other, so that no one thing can have time to take 
root. As they have not even a conception of the still, quiet, and easy 
way in which nature unfolds her works, their impatience has recourse 
to mechanism, and the state becomes in their hands a gredt steam- 
engine, in which they themselves ascend and descend as a hot vapour, 
impelling, with deafening noise, an immense lever, at once serving to 
putin motion works for the coining of money, for raising of water, 
for hammering, spinning, and writing, and, at last, producing another 
machine like itself. In this mechanism, in which every thing becomes 
lines and numbers, all the lines must terminate in one central point, 
and all the numbers must form one unit, that arbitrary power may, 
from the centre, calculate and control the different movements at 
pleasure, and no human or municipal relations may presume to assert 
an opposing and destructive independence. Every thing is violently 
sacrificed to the idea which happens to have the ascendancy for the 
time. Nothing has so firm a foundation that.the whirlwind of their 
rage for organization cannot at last blow it down. Every thing great 
which has struck a deep root in time, and which, tranquil and secure 
Within itself, does not give way at the precise moment they wish it to 
do so, appears punishable and rebellious in their eyes ; and they avail 
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themselves of all the elements to blow up and destroy it, that nothing 
may remain but the gigantic work which has been painted in per. 
spective by them. As neither truth, love, custom, habit, piety, nor 
aught that agitates the human breast, is necessary for their work,— 
as an understanding, clear and transparent as water arranges and 
disposes every thing, they can proceed unrelentingly in their course 
through all human relations, and pawns, bishops, rooks, and knights, 
are moved at pleasure from one end of their chess-board to another, 
Their constitutions are not social unions entered into by independent 
men for mutual protection and liberation ; they are books, of which 
the leaves, formed of substances once possessed of vegetable life, af- 
terwards worn to rags, next decomposed, and finally recast in the 
shape of paper, have been written over with their ordinary thoughts, 
and then numbered and bound up with gilt edges, and when the edi. 
tion is disposed of make their re-appearance ina new edition. Hence 
all their labours are without a blessing, as they build only on self con- 
ceit, Every succeeding day destroys what the preceding day brought 
forth. Like Saturn they are perpetually obliged to devour their own 
. children, till, at length, the enraged mother presents them with the 
stone, and rears the avenger. Being, generally speaking, men of 
energy, determination, intellect, and talents, they might have been 
the salt of their country; but, slaves to pride, they have been to it as 
a devouring poison ; and thus these wild and ardent minds, having 
obtained the mastery over one-half of Germany, and the other lazy 
and creeping beings having obtained the mastery over the other half, 
our country has been reduced to the pitiful condition in which we now 
behold it. On-the one side it appears as if struck by a palsy, on the 
other as if seized by St. Vitus’s dance ; and while the one half, labour- 
ing under an asthenia, broods over dull and empty dreams, the other, 
in a state of hypersthenia, wears itself out in fantastic and extravagant 


deliberations.” 


After these copious extracts, our readers will be at no loss 
to form a judgment for themselves. That Germany does pos- 
sess constitutions not agreeable to the revolutionary principles 
abroad in the world, may be very true. But that these are 
incapable of promoting now, as formerly, the happiness of the 
people, remains to be proved. Besides, every experienced 
and sober-minded man will oppose himself to the democratic 
efforts which are now universally made, convinced that nothing 
is so certainly productive of misery as the government of the 
populace. For the truth of this observation, we would refer 
to the facts which constantly take place among ourselves, 
wherever the elections are in the hands of the lower classes, 
or wherever they meet in large bodies to influence them. We 
appeal to the inhabitants of Westminster or of Preston, to the 
experience of former times, particularly of Xenophon, who, 
in his able treatise upon the Athenian repablic, thus expresses 
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himself. Jn this respect, too, the Athenians seem to me. to have 
j ed amiss, because in turbulent states the worst men are 
po This is done designedly. For, if they chose the best 
men, they would choose those who do not think with themselwes. 
In no state is that whichis best agrecable to the mob, but to them, 
in every state, the worst is most pleasing. 

“Osyecp Opnotos Toss ospeososs EuvOs ECT. 


P. 558. Xenop. Opera, 2d Edit. Basil. 1562. 
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The History of the Crusades for the Recovery and Possession of 
the Holy Land. By Charles Mills, Esq. Longman and 
Co. 1820. 


Amonc the various objects of interest that open upon ‘us, in 
first studying the events of other times, there are two that 
above all the rest have charms for our youthful imagination, 
and preserve their influence the longest—the heroic devotion 
and patriotism that brightened the days of Grecian and Roman 
glory, and the chivalrous spirit of the middle ages. Even 
when the enthusiasm of boyhood has been cooled by habits of 
reflection, however reason may oblige us to acknowledge that 
inthe boasted deeds of antiquity there was much of false glare 
and doubtful morality, however philosophy may teach us to . 
view the age of chivalry and romantic enterprise as one 
abounding in misery and ignorance, we can so little rid our- 
selves of the stamp of early feelings, that the memory of the 
heroes of Greece and Rome still bursts upon us through the 
darkness of antiquity in resistless light. And who can hear 
with indifference of the mailed knight and his barb’d steed ? 
Who can forbear to follow him in imagination through: his 
brilliant career of faithful love and unsullied honour? We 
picture him foremost in the fight, gayest in the hall, the de- 
fender of the oppressed, the champion of religion. It is in 
this last character that all the splendour of chivalry is thrown 
around him. As a crusader the knight is perfectly resistless, 
and from old Chaucer down to the author of Ivanhoe, from the 
Palmer of the Canterbury Tales to Brian de Bois Gilbert the 
Templar, no writer of Romance at all skilful in his calling, 
has failed to make the warrior or the pilgrim from the Holy 
Land a personage highly capable of claiming our regard. 
Under all this magic of a name, a history of the crusades 
has a taking. title. We must read it to dream-the dream of 
youth again, to stir up, in the sluggishness of our later years, a 
spark of the flame that enthusiasm was wont to kindle . within 
us. And something of this we may find, but much more of 
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matter for disappointment and regret. It is one thing to learn 
from romance that knights were brave, and ladies virtuous, but 
quite another to look into the picture that Mr. Mills has here 
placed before us. He seems to have such a stubborn inclina- 
tion for the ** sober grey” of truth, in rejection of all livelier 
colouring of fancy, that in wading through the stream of vice 
and horror which fanaticism impelled for two centuries to the 
shores of Palestine, and which he faithfully paints throughout, 
we turn almost with disgust from the subject, and feel towards 
the unfortunate author as a madman to the physician who, in 
curing his malady, has broken his dreams of royalty or great- 
ness, ‘There are instances, tobe sure, of high-mindedness ‘in 
a few of the worthies of holy war, and courage is abundant 
among them. Godfrey de Bouillon and Tancred are nearly 
such as the sweet numbers of Tasso have described them. 
St. Louis is quite a saint, and our own lion-hearted king is still 
the hero of romance ; but these cases, and some others, are 
like the phosphoric glitter from putrefection ; they shine out 
—_ among a mass of vice, slaughter, famine, and pesti- 
ence. 

But it is time we should endeavour to give an analysis of 
Mr. Mills’s book, and we shall premise it by saying, that his is 
a work of no ordinary cast. Without reference to the order 
of succession, we may sum up his subject in three parts—the 
story of the proceedings in the several crusades---the history 
ahd constitution of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, its mili- 
tary and religious orders, &c, and lastly a dissertation on the 
effects of the holy wars. The narrative of the crusades is well 
told, and with all the author’s pertinacity in breaking the illu- 
sion of Romance, it is evident, from the following story of 
Coeur-de-Lion's captivity in returning from Palestine, that it is 
rather the facts of the history generally that break the charm, 
than his way of telling them. 

“¢ In the month of October, Richard, with his queen, the English 
soldiers, and pilgrims, set sail for England. But storms, of violence 
uncommon, even for the boisterous season of autumn, soon scattered 
his fleet, The people thought that heaven had directed the elements 
against them, because Jerusalem was still in the hands of the infi- 
dels, and they were convinced of the justice of this condemnation 
when they afterwards heard of the death of Saladin, an event which 
they thought would have led them to the accomplishment of the 
object of their vows. Many of the vessels were wrecked on hostile 
shores, and the warriors of England, who might once have bade 
defiance to the world, now pennyless, naked, and famished, were 
led into Saracenic prisons. Other ships fortunately reached friendly 
ports, and in time returned to Britain. At the end of six weeks 
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from his departure from Acre, Richard was off the Barbary shores, 
within three days’ sail of the port in the south of France whence he 
had embarked for the holy land. His misfortunes had become 
known, and he heard that the French lords had resolved to-seize bim: 
if he landed in their territories. The condition of his vessel forbad 
the hope of a safe return to England, and Germany was the only’ 
country through which he expected to escape: He putchased the: 
maritime guidance of some pirates, and the course of his vessel was. 
changed from Marseilles to the Adriatic. His compdnions were 
Baldwin de Betun, a priest, Anselm the chaplain, and a few knights. 
templars. The royal party landed at Zara. They wished to pursue. 
their route to the north ; and accordingly one of them went to the 
governor of Goritia for passports, who, unfortunately for Richard, 
was nephew of the late Marquis of Tyre. The messenger was de- 
sired to declare the quality of his masters. He described them as. 
pilgrims on their return from Jerusalem, ‘ Their names ?‘ asked the 
governor. ‘One is called Baldwin de Betun,’ answered the man; 
‘and the other Hugh the Merchant, and the latter has commanded’ 
me to give you a ring as a proof of his good disposition towards you.” 
The governor admired the beauty and splendour of the ruby, he was’ 
struck with the singularity of the transaction. He naturally thonght 
that he who sent the gift could be no common person, and after 
weighing the circumstances in his mind, he exclaimed, “‘‘The name: 
of the owner of this ring is not Hugh the Merchant, but King Ri- 
chard. Tell him, however, that, although I have sworn to detain 
returning pilgrims, yet the magnificence of this gift, and the dignity. 
of the donor, induce me to violate the rule, and to allow your master 
to pass.” Plantagenet heard with alarm of the discovery which his 
generosity had occasioned. The knowledge of the circumstance of 
the dispersion of his fleet was not confined to France, and every 
christian monarch was prepared to seize as a prisoner the great chame 
pion of thecross. _ Richard and his friends took to their horses in the 
middle of the night, and the news was spread that the king of Eng- 
land was in Germany. The fugitives were unmolested till they 
teached Frisak, near Saltzburgh. The governor of that country 
commanded one of his relations,a Norman knight, to examine all 
travellers. The speech and manners of Plantagenet were marked 
with curiosity by him, who knew the English character, and his 
prayers and tears produced an avowal from the king, that the object 
of his search was discovered. Honorary and pecuniary rewards had 
been offered as incentives to diligence, bnt the generous Norman 
thought only of the safety of his liege lord, entreated him to fly, and 
Presented to him a swift horse. He then returned to his master, and 
told him that Baldwin de Betun and his companions were the only 
Pilgrims in the town, and the report that Richard was of the party, 
Was false and ridiculous. The governor, however, relied on the 
certainty of his previous information, suspected the old knight of 
deceit, and issued orders for the detention of strangers. Six of the 
English were put into prison, but the king escaped, accompanied only 
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by William de Stagno, and a boy who understood the German lap. 
guage. After travelling for three days and three nights, and scarcely 
ever stopping for refreshments, Richard arrived at a town near Vien. 
na. He heard that the Duke of Austria was in the place, and he 
knew that that haughty, impetuous nobleman remembered him with 
feelings of hatred, because, in the siege of Acre, the English monarch 
had checked his arrogance and presumption. The fugitives. were sg 
much harassed that they could not pursue their course. The German 
boy was sent to the market-place, in order to purchase provisions ; 
and as he had experienced the generosity of his master, he was usually 
dressed with elegance and nicety, The contrast of the vulgar de- 
meanor and the handsome clothes of the youth attracted the attention 
-of the people. They demanded his name and condition, and he 

ied that he was the servant of a very rich merchant who three 
days before had arrived in the town. The boy saw that his story was 
not credited, and on his return to the king he advised his immediate 
escape. But Richard was ill and weary, and totally unable to depart. 
The boy continued his visits to the market-place, and for some days 
attracted no farther notice. But on one occasion the citizens saw in 
his girdle a pair of such gloves as are usually worn by kings. The 
poor lad was immediately seized and scourged, and the threat of cute 
ting out his tongue if he did not tell the truth, drew from him the 
secret of the real quality of his master, The Austrian soldiers im- 
mediately surrounded the house of Richard, and the king, knowing 
the fruitlessness of resistance, offered to resign his sword. The Duke 
advanced and received it, and in the excess of his joy, he treated him 
for a while with respect. But it was soon apparent that Plantagenet 
was his prisoner, and not his guest. The Kingof England was con- 
fined in Gynasia till the following Easter, when he was sold to the 
Emperor of Germany. Henry IV. removed him to a. castle in the 
Tyrol, and the prison was so strong that no one had ever escaped from 
it. Butin the mind of a tyrant, mountains form not impenetrable 
barriers, and walls are a doubtful security. Imperial cruelty therefore 
commanded that armed men should always be present in the chamber 
of Richard, and that he should never speak in private to any of his 
companions. Sometimes the royal captive calmed his angry soul by 
singing the warlike deeds of the heroes of romance. At other times 
he diverted melancholy by the composition of poems, in one of which 
he declares, with simple pathos, that his barons well knew. that he 
would have ransomed any of his companions who had been overtaken 

a misfortune similar to hisown. But he would not reproach them 
although he was a prisoner. Occasionally he forgot his misfortunes, 
and the apparent negligence of his friends. His native hilarity coo- 
quered the bitterness of his spirit ; he laughed at the frequent intox!- 
cation of his jailors, he sported the keenness of bis wit, and in the 
boisterousness of his merriment displayed his personal strength and 
agility.” 
The notes, too, are happily selected, and we were much 

amused by the whimsical, quaint style of the old romance, 
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which he gives in vol. 2, note D. pp. $81, 384, of this same 
King of the. Lion Heart, and his “ singed head” of human 
rk. - 

P Bat the constitution of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, 
cap. 8, vol. 1, is, we take it, the best part of the book, or at 
least that which developes most learning and research. It was 
in Mr. Mills’s subject to speak of it, but he has done more, 
and it stands out from the book, a learned episode for those 
who are curious in the structure of the feudal system. The 
preservation of the “ Assizes de Jerusalem” has fortunately 
thrown much light upon the subject, and we have here an ex- 
ample of the foundation of a state upon feudal principles, 
when they were most defined, which cannot fail to be very 
interesting and instructive. 

We cannot say as much for the author’s history of the Latin 
kingdom, between the first and second crusades, the arrange- 
ment being, to our minds, not at all in good taste. He divides 
the subject into succession of Kings, political history, military 
history, &c. and when he has got to the end of the first head, 
begins again with the second ina most anti-chronological order, 
and so on with the third. Jt may be a very pretty instance of 
ad libitum variations, but we would rather have the piece 
played in the usual way. This is, however, matter of opinion, 
and “ de gustibus non disputandum,” but we don’t like it. 

We have no room for extracts or further notice of the au- 
thor’s dissertation on the crusades, than to observe that it is 
shrewd and philosophic, and that he does not place much faith 
in the now almost exploded theory of their beneficial conse- 
rage in the improvement of modern Europe, in which we 
think him quite correct ; and we take our leave of his book 
in hopes of meeting him again in print, since he certainly 
need not fear to appear in the walk of history, __ 
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the state of the public mind with regard to religion when 
Wesley and Whitfield appeared. It was a state of apathy, and 
some of the most vital and spiritual points of faith were  gra- 
dually vanishing out of sight. Zeal for the interests of chris- 
tianity, and especially for those of the church, was avowedly 
discountenanced by every administration. Hence few attempted 
to keep up the fire on the altar. Still were there not wanting 
some whose sense of duty prompted to exertions which this 
world would not reward. ‘Their efforts, however, were too 
rare to make any perceptible impression on the nation, and 
served to shew what ought to be done, rather than to do it. 
Such, then, being the case, there can be little doubt but that 
any innovator would then have been readily heard, and would 
succeed or fail according to his abilities. 

To abridge the life of Wesley, as given by Mr. Southey, 
is not our intention. The abridged life of three-score years, 
spent in unceasing exertions, would itself exceed all limits of 
areview. But we shall confine our efforts to one point only— 
the enabling our readers to judge whence emanates the metho- 
distic schism. As Wesley was avowedly its founder, his public 
character must be decisive on that point. Now the test which 
we would recommend in this case to be tried is consistency. 
Variations cannot be permitted in a message from heaven. 
And if Wesley advocated different religious opinions at dif- 
ferent periods of his life, it is clear that at one period or other 
he was influenced by the spirit of error. Who, then, shall 
ascertain when he is to be credited, or when rejected? So, 
too, if important contradictions are to be found in his writings, 
we are assured that some of his deliberate opinions are false- 
hoods. But the conclusion which must be drawn from these 
two facts is totally subversive of any divine authority, without 
which methodism must be acknowledged an unwarrantable 
schism. Another point, too, which rather belongs to the his- 
tory of methodism itself than that of its founder, is this. I! 
the disciples fully admit the divine authority of their founder, 
they will be guided by his decision. Should, however, it ap- 
pear, both that the founder has been inconsistent with himself, 
and his disciples, regardless of his determinations, we must 
deem the sect one of those unhappy appearances in the chris- 
tian world, which have so often disturbed and convulsed the 
church. Nor let any one appeal to the improvement of morals 
and religion among us as a proof forthe sanctity of the cause. 
It. is frequently the merciful dispensation of providence ' 
hring good out of evil. The obstinate blindness of the Jews, 
and the persecution of their christian brethren, thus became 
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the means of converting the Gentiles. The accidental good 
which may at first have arisen, is often counterbalanced by 
much injury and permanent mischief. , 

Among other peculiar opinions which John Wesley at first 
strongly inculcated, was the doctrine of assurance ; that is,.a 
person must feel himself convinced by some internal affection 
of the mind that his sins are forgiven. If this conviction were 
not felt, the man was given to understand he was still in a state 
of damnation... By this doctrine many were then, and are 
even now, driven to despair ; some have committed suicide, 
and others have plunged into vice and dissipation, the probable 
consequences of such despair. In time, however, Wesley 
learnt that this opinion was false. We have his own words 
both for the fact of having taught it, and his recantation. __ 


‘‘ Samuel Wesley* died within three weeks after the date of this 
letter ; and John says in his journal,‘ We could not but rejoice at 
hearing from one who had attended my brother in all his weakness, 
that several days before he went hence, God had given him a calm 
and full assurance of his interest in Christ. Oh ! may every one who 
opposes it be thas convinced that this doctrine is of God!’ Wesley 
cannot be suspected of intentional deceit: yet who is there who upon 
reading this passage would suppose that Samuel had died after an ill- 
ness of four hours ?—well might he protest against the apprehension 
ot the charity of those who were so eager to hold him up to the world 
as their convert. The state of mind which this good man enjoyed had 
nothing in common with the extravagant doctrine of assurance which 
his brothers were preaching with such vehemence during the ebulli- 
tion of their enthusiasm ; it was the sure and certain hope of a sin- 
cere and humble Christian who trusted in the merits of his Saviour 
and the mercy of his God. He died as he had lived, in that essential 
faith which has been common to all Christians in all ages ;—that faith 





“‘* In the History of Dissenters by David Bogue and James Bennett, 
(vol. iii. p. 9.) Samuel Wesley is called ‘ a worldly priest, who hated 
all pretence to more religion than our neighbours, as an infallible mark 
of a dissenter! !"* The amiable spirit which is displayed in this sen- 
fence, its liberality, its charity, and its regard to truth, require no 
comment.” 

‘+ This passage may probably have been the cause of the breach be- 
tween John Wesley and his brother's family, and to that breach the 
preservation of Samuel's letters is owing. Wesley was very desirous 
of getting the whole correspondence into his possession, ‘ but the 
daughter and grand-daughter of Samuel being offended at his conduct, 
would never deliver them to him. It was taken for granted that he 
would have suppressed them. They gave them to Mr. Badcock with 
4 view to their publication after Wesley's death, aud Badcock dying 
dsfore then, gave them to Dr. Priestley with the same intent.’ ”’ 
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wherein he had been trained up, which had been rooted in him by g 
sound education, and confirmed by diligent study, and by bis own ripe 
judgment. And to that faith Wesley himself imperceptibly ‘returned 
as time and experience taught him to correct his aberrations. In his 
old age he said to Mr. Melville Horne these memorable words 
* When fifty years ago my brother Charles and I, in the simplicity 
of our hearts, told the good people of England, that unless they knew 
their sins were forgiven, they were under the wrath and curse of God, 
I marvel, Melville, they did not stone us! The Methodists, I hope, 
know better now : we preach: assurance as we alwaysdid, as a common 
privilege of the children of God ; but we do not enforce it, under the 
pain of damnation, denounced on all who enjoy it not.’ ”’ 


Samuel Wesley, here spoken of, was the eldest brother, 
John next, and Charles was the youngest. They were all 
born about the beginning of the last century. John on the 
17th of June, 1703, at Epworth, in Lincolnshire. The eldest 
brother, Samuel, never joined his brothers, and even Charles, 
towards the latter part of his life, withdrew from any active 
share in the schism, and followed the example of Samuel. 
Indeed, at all times he possessed more discernment, and less 
enthusiasm than John, as appears from several passages in 
these volumes. But what can we think of that person’s 
mission who erred on so capital a point as the above? Could 
such an one be under the guidance of the Holy Spirit? And 
if he were not peculiarly so, what conclusion must we form of 
his irregular and extraordinary conduct? Indeed, in several 
passages of his works he fairly owns his justification must rest 
on that point. Let us, therefore, consider another instance or 
two. | 

His connection with the Moravians affords the next proof 
of inconsistency. ‘To give any account of their faith and dis- 
cipline is not here requisite. We are not at present concerned 
with the truth and falsehood of their doctrines. All that we 
have to establish is, that John Wesley, after he had taken upon 
himself the character of an apostle, closely connected himself 
with the Moravians, approved of them, and communicated 
with them, then forsook them, and disavowed their tenets. 
The following passages from chapter 10 of Mr. Southey’s first 
volume will prove both this conjunction of the parties and 
their separation. 


‘¢ But the house which Wesley had raised was divided in itself. 
He and the Moravians had not clearly understood each other whet 
they coalesced. Count Zinzendorff moreover looked upon the sociely 
which had been formed in London, as a colony belonging to bis 
spiritual empire ; and if he was incapable of bearing with an equal, 
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Wesley could as little brook a superior. A student of Jena, by name 
Philip Henry Molther, having been detained by various causes in 
London on his way to Pennsylvania, took -upon himself the care of 
the brethren. The Moravians had their extravagancies, and of a 
worse kind than any into which Methodism had fallen; but these 
extravagancies had not been transplanted into England: their system 
tended to produce a sedate, subdued habit of mind, and nothing could 
be more contrary to this than the paroxysms which were exhibited 
under Wesley's preaching, and the ravings to which he appealed exult- 
ingly as proofs of the work of grace. Molther maintained that there 
was delusion in these things ; that the joy and love which were testi- 
fied in such glowing language were the effect of animal spirits and 
imagination, not joy in the Holy Ghost, and the real love of God shed 
abroad in their hearts. They who, whether owing to their strength 
of mind or of body, had not experienced such emotions, were disposed 
to listen to his opinion, and congratulate themselves that they had 
escaped a dangerous delusion ; and it was yet more willingly embraced 
by those who had become languid and spiritless in consequence of 
over-excitement, felt in themselves an abatement of zeal, had relaxed 
inany degree from the rule of life which they had begun, or returned 
toany of those practices which were really sinful or which they had 
been taught to think so, ‘ I observed,’ says Wesley, * every day 
more and more the advantages Satan had gained over us. Many of 
those who once knew in whom they had believed were thrown into 
idle reasonings, and thereby filled with doubts and fears from which 
they now found no way to escape. Many were induced to deny the 
gift of God, and affirm they never had any faith at all, especially those 
who had fallen again into sin, and, of consequence, into darkness.’ 
After the breach had been thus formally announced, Count 
Zinzendorf published an advertisement, declaring that he and his 
ple had no connection with John and Charles Wesley. The Moravians 
forbore from all controversy upon the subject, but Wesley did not 
continue the tone of charity and candour in which he had addressed 
them upon the separation. Speaking of a short narrative which Zin- 
zendorf had written of his own life, he says, ‘ Was there ever such a 
Proteus under the sun as this Lord Fraydeck, Domine de Thurstain, 
&c. &c., for he has almost as many names as he has faces or shapes. 
Oh, when will he learn (with all his learning) simplicity and godly 
sincerity? When will he be an upright follower of the Lamb, so that 
Qo guile may be found in his mouth?’ He still for a while professed 
that he loved the Moravians ; but he gave such reasons for not con- 
inuing to admire them as he had formerly done, that it was manifest 
the love also was on the wane, and would soon be succeeded by open 
enmity. Hecensured them for calling themselves the Brethren, and 
condemned them with asperity for arrogating to themselves the title 
of the Moravian Church, which he.called a palpable cheat. He 
blamed them for eonforming to the world by useless trifling conversa- 
lion; for levity in their general behaviour ; for joining in diversions, 
in order to do good, and for not reproving sin even when it was gross 
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andopen, Hesaid that mach cunning might be observed in them, 
much evasion and disguise: that they treated their opponents with a 
settled disdain, which was neither consistent with love nor humility ; 
that they confined their bereficence to the narrow bounds of their 
own society. Their preaching, he said, destroyed the love of God 
and the love of our neighbour. ‘ If a man,’ said he, ‘ was before a 
zealous member of our church, groaning for the prosperity of our 
Zion, it is past ; all that zeal is at anend: he regards the Church of 
England no more than the Church of Rome: his tears. no longer fall, 
his prayers no longer ascend, that God may shine upon her desolation. 
The friends that were once as his own soul, are now no more to hina 
than other men. All the bands of that formerly endeared affection 
are as threads of tow that have touched the fire. Even the ties of 
filial tenderness are dissolved, The child regards not his own parent: 
he no longer regards the womb that bare, nor the paps that gave him 
suck. Recent instances are not wanting. I will particularise, if 
required. Yea, the son leaves his aged father, the daughter her mo- 
ther, in want of the necessaries of life. I know the persons, I have 
myself relieved them more than once: for that was corban wherely 
they should have been profited. —He should have asked himself whether 
Methodism did not sometimes produce the same effects. The fifth. 
commandment is but a weak obstacle in the way of enthusiasm. 

‘¢ Wesley soon went farther than this, and throwing aside all appear- 
ance of any remaining attachment to the Moravians, charged them 
with being cruel and deceitful men. He published in his journals 
accusations against them of the foulest kind, made by persons who 
had forsaken their society ; thus giving the whole weight of his judg- 
ment to their abominable* charges. And he affirmed that it we: 
clear to a demonstration, that the Moravian elders assumed a more 
absolute authority over the conscience than the Pope himself: that to 
gain and secure this, they used a continued train of guile, fraud, and 
falsehood of every kind ; and that they scraped their votaries to the 
bone as totheir worldly substance. Yet, he added, they were still so 
infatuated as to believe that theirs was the only trae Church upon earth. 
They could not possibly have believed so, if they had been guilty of 
the crimes with which they were charged; and that Wesley should 
have repeated, and thereby sanctioned those charges, must be consi- 
dered as the most disingenuous act of his life. For however much he 
differed from the Moravians, and however exceptionable he might 
have deemed their doctrine, he well knew that there was nothing in 





‘© * Mr. Rimius has said nothing to what might have been said con- 
cerning their marriage economy. I know a hundred times more than 
he has written ; but the particulars are too shocking to relate. I 
believe no such things were ever practised before ; no,:not among tke 
most barbarous heathens.’ Journal g. p.179. (vol. 3. of Wesley's 
Works. 1810.) In another part of the same Journal (p. 107.) they 
are charged, upon the testimony of another witness, with the vilest 
abominations.” 
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that doctrine which could lead either to such practices, or be pleaded 
in palliation of them : and had he been called upon to give evidence 
concerning them in acourt of justice, his testimony must have been 
wholly in their favour.” 


It may here be observed, that Wesley must have been long 
acquainted with these abominations; why did he never bear 
testimony against them before? This tenth chapter is pecu- 
liarly deserving of attention to those who would rightly estimate 
the Wesleyan schism. 

The next particular to which we would call attention is the 
strange paroxysms which Wesley’s hearers fell into. We will 
describe them in his own words. 


«©« While,’ he says, ‘ I was earnestly inviting all men to enfer énto 
the holiest by this new and living way, many of those that heard 
began to call upon God with strong cries and tears ; some sunk down, 
and there remained no strength in them; others exceedingly trem- 
bled and quaked $ some were torn with a kind of convulsive motion 
in every part of their bodies, and that so violently, that often four or 
five persons could not hold one of them. I have seen many hysteri- 
cal and epileptic fits, but none of them were like these in many 
respects. I immediately prayed that God would not suffer those who 
were weak to be offended ; but one woman was greatly, being sure 
they might help it if they would, no one should persuade her té the 
contrary ; and she was got three or four yards, when she also dropt 
down in as violent an agony asthe rest. Twenty-six of those who 
had been thus affected (most of whom, during the prayers which were 
made forthem, were in a moment filled with peace and joy,) pro- 
mised to call upon me the next day ; but only eighteen came, by 
talking closely with whom I found reason to believe that some of 
them had gone home to their houses justified ; the rest seemed to be 
patiently waiting for it.” ’’ 


The first observation which-will occur to the reader is, that 
the preaching of the apostles had no such effect, nor even of 
Christ himself. Hence most men would have concluded that 
these fits were either feigned, or arising from some natural 
cause. His elder brother, Samuel, wrote to him on the sub- 
ject, and reasoned very sensibly with him; nay, his younger 
brother, Charles, his coadjutor, actually detected the fraud, and 
fairly stopped all these paroxysms wherever they appeared at his 
preaching. | 


“* Charles was not so credulous.in such cases as his brother. That 
the body would sometimes partake of the violent emotions of the 
soul, and sink under the passien which the preacher had raised, he 
could not doubt, because it often occurred under bis own eyes to 
Persons whose sincerity could not be impeached ; but he saw that 
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that this was not always involuntary, he frequently attempted: to 
check it with success, and he sometimes detected imposition. A 
woman at Kingswood was distorting herself, and crying out loudly 
while he preached ; she became quite calm when he assured her 
that he did not think the better of her for it. A girl at Bristol being 
questioned judiciously concerning her frequent fits and trances, con- 
fessed that what she did was for the purpose of making Mr. Wesley 
take notice of her. 

**« To-day,’ he says in his journal, ‘one came who was pleased 
to fall into a fit for my entertainment. He beat himself heaftily ; | 
thought it a pity to hinder him ; so, instead of singing over him, as 
had often been done, we Jeft him to recover at his leisure. A girl, 
as she began her cry, I ordered to be carried out; her convulsions 
were so violent, as to take away the use of her limbs till they laid 
her without at the door, and left her ; then she immediately found 
her legs, and walked off. Some very unstill sisters, who always 
took care to stand near me, and tried who could cry loudest, since | 
have had them removed out of my sight, have been as quiet as lambs. 
The first night I preached here, half my words were lost through the 
noise of their outcries ; last night, before I began, I gave public 
notice that whosoever cried so as to drown my voice, should, without 
any man’s hurting or judging them, be gently carried to the farthest 
corner of the room : but my porters had no employment the whole 
night.’ oe 


From what motives John Wesley should afterwards encourage 
this display, we leave others to determine ; most certainly it 
will be allowed that he was in a’state of delusion. 

But in the following instances we find Wesley persevering 
in teaching what he himself deemed false doctrine, because it 
was agreeable to the hearers. 


‘The doctrine of perfection is not less perilous, sure as the expres- 
sion wasto be mistaken by the ignorant people to whom his discourses 
were addressed. This, too, was a doctrine which he had preached 
with inconsiderate ardour at the commencement of his career ; and 
which, as he grew older, cooler, and wiser, he modified and softened 
down so as almost to explain it away. He defined it to be a constant 
communion with God, which fills the heart with humble love ; and 
to this he insisted that every believer might attain. Yet he admitted 
that it did not include a power never to think an useless thought, nor 
speak an useless word. Such a perfection is inconsistent with a core 
ruptible body, which makes it impossible always to think right. If, 
therefore, christian perfection implies this, he admitted that we must 
not expect it ti!l after death. To one of his female disciples, who 
seems to have written to him under a desponding sense of her own 
imperfection, he replied in these terms. ‘I want you,’ he added, 
to be all love. This is the perfection I believe and teach ; and this 
perfection is consistent with a thousand nervous disorders; which that 
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highestrained perfection is not. Indeed, my judgment is, that (in this 
case particularly) to overdo is to undo ; and that to set perfection too 
high is the most effectual way of driving it out of the world.’ In 
like manner he justified the word to Bishop Gibson, by explaining it 
to mean less than it expressed ; so that the bishop replied to him, 
‘Why, Mr. Wesley, if this is what you mean by perfection, who can 
be against it? ‘ Man,’ he says, ‘ in his present state, can no more 
attain Adamic than angelic perfection, The perfection of which 
man is capable, while he dwells in a corruptible body, is the comply- 
ing with that kind command, ‘‘ My son, give me thy heart !” It is the 
loving the Lord his God with all his heart, and with all his soul, and 
with all his mind.’ But these occasional explanations did not render 
the general use of the word less mischievous or less reprehensible. 
Ignorant hearers took it for what it appeared to mean; and what, 
from the mouths of ignorant instructors, it was intended to mean. It 
flattered their vanity and their spiritual pride, and became one of the 
most popular tenets of the Methodists, precisely because it is one of 
the most objectionable. Wesley himself repeatedly finds fault with 
his preachers, if they neglected to enforce a doctrine so well adapted 
to gratify their hearers. In one place he says, ‘ the more I converse 
with the believers in Cornwall, the more am I convinced that they 
have sustained great loss for want of hearing the doctrine of christian 
perfection clearly and strongly enforced. I see wherever this is not 
done, the believers grow dead and cold. Nor can this be prevented 
but by keeping up in them an hourly expectation of being perfected 
inlove. I say an hourly expectation ; for to expect it at death, or 
some time henee, is much the same as not expecting it at all. And 
on another occasion he writes thus: Here I found the plain reason 
why the work of God had gained no ground in this circuit all the 
year. The preachers had given up the Methodist testimony. 
Kither they did not speak of perfection at all, (the peculiar doctrine 
committed to our trust,) or they spoke of it only in general terms, 
without urging the believers to go on to perfection, and to expect it 
every moment. And wherever this is not earnestly done, the work 
of God does not prosper. As to the word perfection,’ said he, ° it is 
scriptural, therefore neither you nor J can in conscience object to it, 
unless we would send the Holy Ghost to school, and teach him to 
speak who made the tongue.’ Thus it was that he attempted to jus- 
tify to others, and to himself also, the use of Janguage, for persevering 
in which, after the intemperance of his enthusiasm had abated, there 
can be no excuse, seeing that all he intended to convey by the obnoxi- 
ous term might have been expressed without offending the judicious, 
or deluding the ignorant and indiscreet.” 


Nor was he more consistent on the subject of baptismal 
regeneration. On that he has contradicted himself in the 
most astonishing manner, not at different periods of his life, 
but actually in the same sermon. See vol. 7 of his works. 
Mr. Southey, in a note at the end of the volume, has placed 
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these passages in juxta-position, by which it becomes instantly 
clear how they are opposed to each other. 


‘* The expression being Lorn again, was not first used by our Lord 
in his conversation with Nicodemus. It was in common use among 
the Jews when our Saviour appeared among them. When an adult 
heathen was convinced that the Jewish religion was of God, and de. 
sired to join therein, it was the custom to baptize him first, before he 
was admitted to circumcision. And when he was baptized, he was 
said to be born again, by which they meant, that he who was before 
a child of the devil, was now adopted into the family of God, and 
accounted one of his children.—vol. vii. p. 296. 

‘¢ Yet, in the same sermon, Wesley affirms, ‘that baptism is not 
the new birth, that they are not one and the same thing. Many, 
indeed, seem to imagine that they are just the same, at least they 
speak as if they thought so; but I do not know that this opinion is 
publicly avowed by any denomination of christians whatever. Cer- 
tainly it is not by any within these kingdoms, whether of the esta- 
blished church, or dissenting from it. The judgment of the latter is 
clearly declared in their large catechism : ‘ Q. What are the parts of 
a Sacrament? A. The parts of a sacrament are two; the one an 
outward and sensible sign, the other an inward and spiritual grace 
signified, Q. What is baptism? A. Baptism is a sacrament wherein 
Christ hath ordained the washing with water to be a sign and seal of 
regeneration by his spirit.’ Here it is manifest, baptism, the sign, is 
spoken of as distinct from regeneration, the thing signified.’ 

“* Where was Wesley’s logic ? or where his fairness ? Can any thing 
be more evident, than that this catechism describes regeneration as 
the inward and spiritual grace, and the act of baptism (sprinkling or 
immersion) as the outward and visible sign. What follows is as 
bad. 
“© In the church catechism, likewise, the judgment of our church 
is declared with the utmost clearness. ‘ Q. What meanest thou by 
this word sacrament ? A. I mean an outward and visible sign of an 
inward and spiritual grace. Q. What is the outward part or form in 
baptism ? A. Water, wherein the person is baptized in the name of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. @Q. What is the inward parts, or 
thing signified? A. A death unto sin, and a new birth unto righte- 
ousness.’ Nothing, therefore, is plainer, than that, according to the 
church of England, baptism is not the new birth.’ 

“* I do not believe that an instance of equal blindness or disingenuity 
(whichever it may be thought) can be found in all the other parts of 
Wesley's works. So plain is it that the words of the catechism mean 
precisely what Wesley affirms they do not mean, that in the very next 
page he contradicts himself in the clearest manner, and says, ‘ it 15 
certain, our church supposes, that all who are baptized in their i0- 
fancy are at the same time born again. And it is allowed, that the 
whole office for the baptism of infants proceeds upon this supposition. 
Nor is it an objection of any weight against this that we cannot 
comprehend how this work can be wrought in infants.’ Vol. vil. P 
302.” 
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Here, then, we have the three principal methodistic tenets, 
those in which they differ from. the church universal. _Assu- 
rance, perfection, and the new birth, first taught, and then 
given up by Wesley. Nay, it appears that he urged his 

reachers to insist on the second, when he did not believe it 
himself !!! Our readers will observe that we enter into no 
discussion respecting these tenets. We would direct their 
attention solely to this important point, that John Wesley 
could never have been under the guidance of the Spirit of 
Truth, because the doctrines which he taught were inconsistent 
and contradictory ; therefore some, of them must have been 
false. Be it remembered, too, that he arrogated to himself 
a peculiar commission from heaven ; that he represented me- 
thodism as an extraordinary work, and himself, with his 
preachers, free from those rules by which ordinary men are 
restrained. He was, in fact, an enthusiast whose ardent spirits 
and heated imagination led him at first a little out of the 
strait line of duty ; his abilities acquired popularity, his exer- 
tions success, and at last he went much farther than he had 
ever intended todo. As the man who makes a small breach 
in the banks of a river, deluges the plain when he only intended 
to water his garden, so has it here happened. No man is war- 
ranted in spiritual matters, more than in temporal, to take upon 
himself the correction of abuses; but, as St. Paul observes, 
we must run our race lawfully. The horse that bolts is swift 
tonopurpose. We shall next month make some comments on 
Wesley’s assumption of episcopal powers, and his opinions 
respecting schism, and conclude now by giving our readers 
some idea of the effects of Wesley’s conduct, from the work 
of Mr. Polwhele. 

The labours of this worthy divine are well known to the 
public. His learning and his piety have rendered him alike 
dear to the scholar and to the christian. But his exertions 
against enthusiasm and schism now call for our notice. The 
comparison published by Bishop Lavington of Methodists and 
Papists, proved, beyond all reasonable dispute, the share which 
enthusiasm had in the formation of that schism. But the 
work had become exceedingly scarce, seldom to be precured 
at any price. To its republication, however, there was this 
objection, that what Methodists were formerly they might not 
benow. ‘To obviate this remark, Mr. Polwhele, in his Intro- 
duction, shews that they have not altered for the better, but 
that the same hatred to the church, the same spirit of slander- 
ing all above them, and the same mad enthusiasm, still prevail. 
ln his ANgeporxs Mr. P. had already recorded several instances 
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of immorality and indecency. When that volume first came 
out, the writer of these lines accidentally, in a bookseller’s 
shop, reddé that of female methodistic devotees having in 
Cornwall been frequently requested to kneel on their bare 
knees, which the preacher ascertained by putting his hand 
under their petticoats. Astonished at such an impudent prac- 
tice in a house of prayer, for he was then a young man, he 
related the tale to some friends in the course of the day, as 
incredible, when a gentleman replied, “ I have been witness 
to similar scenes myself in Cumberland.” Our Lord hath 
said, By their fruits shall ye know them. Whether they be not 
the thorns and thistles of our country, let the reader judge. 
The following account from Mr. Nightingale, who himself 
was once a methodistic teacher, Mr. Polwhele has selected to 
enable us to determine. 


‘* At Bristol, it seems, a difficulty arose in respect to the payment 
of debts incurred by buildings. One member proposed, ‘ Let every 
one give a penny a week till all are paid.’ Another replied, ‘ Many 
are too poor.’ ‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ puteleven of the poorest with me, 
I will call on them weekly, and if they can give nothing, I will give. 
for them as well as for myself. And each of you call on eleven of 
your neighhours weekly, for the same purpose.’ Thus these weekly 
visitants became not only collectors of an income tax, but also spiri- 
tual inguisitors, In this manner, a system of espionage was esta- 
blished. . Hence the origin of the classemeetings, which consist of an 
indefinite number of persons, who assemble in private houses at eight 
o’clock in the evening once a week, both sexes indiscriminately, at 
which a leader always presides. This leader, after singing some 
melting song, relates his or her own experience during the preceding 
week—joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, and conflicts with the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. Pious longings and prayers for the 
brothers and sisters of the class are next poured forth, and the 
* experience’ concluded with some distorted texts, such as,—* Thou art 
black, but comely !’—‘ Open thy mouth wide, and I will fill it !— 
‘ Make haste, my beloved! and be thou like to a roe, or to a young 
hart upon the mountains of spices !' Then come hymns of groan- 
ing, ‘ an answer from within,’ or ‘a believer groaning for full redemp- 
tion.’ After a love song or two, (of which the following stanza may 
serve as a speciinen, 


‘ Olove, I languish at thy stay, 

I pine for thee with lingering smart— 
Weary and faint thfo’ long delay, 

When wilt thou come into my heart ?’) 


the leader asks, ‘ Well, brother, (or sister) how do you find the 
state of your soul this evening ?’ Then commences the public ex- 
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re, and ‘ no stranger being present (observes Mr. N.) a freer vent 
is given to the effusions of the mind, and the soft meltings of the 
soul.’ Every member relates ‘ a particular experience.’ I shall only 
add, that wherever this abominable rite of methodism, this iniquitous 
compound of blasphemy and obscenity has prevailed, (more baneful 
than Popish confession, as it is more open) the blush of virgin inno- 
cence has entirely disappeared. 

‘« Of the Agape, or Love-feasts, Mr. N. says, ‘ They are kept in 
most places once every quarter, on the Sunday immediately following 
what the methodists call quarter-day. After the congregation is dis- 
missed, when a love-feast is meant to be kept, the members return to 
the conventicle, having shewn their notes of admission to the door- 
keepers. The preacher, still in the pulpit, opens the service by sing- 
ing and prayer. Then every one sits down, while the stewards hand 
toall present a little plain or spiced bread and water.’ ‘I believe the 
disorderly practice was laid aside of breaking bread with each other ; 
when, in attempting to perform this rite with a favourite brother or 
sister, the noise and trouble of scrambling over the backs of the seats, 
gave offence to those who had either more modesty or less violent and 
impatient prepossessions.’ ‘These feasts usually occupy above two 
hours, during which numerous experiences are related both by men 
and women. ‘ I have often (says Mr. N.) been exceedingly pained 
on observing the resisting bashfulness, and the evident signs of inward 
agitation, which some of the younger part of the females have be- 
trayed just before they have risen to speak.’ 

“* The machinery of methodism, like that of Popery, is sufficiently 
complex. It must, also, have its watch-nights! Formerly the 
watch-nights were held every Friday nearest the full moon. But 
their excesses became so enormous, and the race of methodist 
preachers was by these means propagated so rapidly, that it was 
found necessary to limit them to once a quarter, to the eve of the 
quarterly meetings. All the modest or virtuous part of the metho- 
dists, however, have declined attendiug these midnight watchings, 
except on new year’s eve. It is the rule of watch-nights to continue 
their love-songs and confessions at the tabernacles till one o'clock in 
the morning, and often much longer. But the more active ones 
withdraw themselves at the darkest hour of the night, and proceed to 
places better adapted to their licentious purposes. These persons are, 
generally, fathers and mothers, whose abominations, on methodist 
watch-nights, are too shocking to be detailed. It has been calculated 
that, on an average, every methodist chapel in London gives occasion 
fo, at least, three acts of adultery on the eve of every new year’s 
day!!1 I here drop the curtain.” 


We recommend Conference to translate and republish a 
Popish bull against solicitunts. If they do not know the mean- 
ing of that term, any Popish confessor will inform them. 
There is, indeed, among the methodists, a party very hostile to 
ll these extravagances. Contemplating thesey the obsérver 
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carinot but admit their serious piety and active benevolence. 
Thence he too rapidly concludes that methodism itself cannot 
be the pernicious schism usually represented. He should, 
however, recollect that no religious system whatever has beep 
wholly unproductive of men apparently sincere, virtuous, and 
good. But any system which admits enormities of this kind, 
or the mad scenes which we shall soon describe, must be erro- 
neous and contrary to the gospel. The society may be adorned 
with some respectable members, still there must be some 
principle in their constitution essentially wrong. In the 
church not only every indecent, but even every unreasonable 
action is totally excluded. Experience has proved, by three 
hundred years’ trial, that the discipline of the church leads 
neither to enthusiasm nor licentiousness. Methodism has 
existed scarcely fifty years, and it is already foully deformed by 
both. Nor must it be supposed that the enthusiasm of which 
we have already given instances, has now ceased, or that time 
has sobered, or reflection corrected, the madness of the pro- 
phets. Even if these had achieved a reform, it would but 
serve to prove the human origin of the schism. For it would 
prove something wrong in the system at first—something which 
cooler judgment condemned and amended. But a system 
emanating from the spirit of truth comes to us perfect at first, 
and is never injured by time. Thus we vindicate our faith and 
practice by referring back to the apostolic ages, and if we can 
shew that these at present agree with those, we are satisfied of 
their propriety. By this test all schisms will be found of base 
metal. Not one pretends to remain the same now, as it came 
from the hand of its founder, but has been purified and defe- 
cated by successive artists. Mr. Polwhele, therefore, has 
acted most judiciously in thus bringing forward the present 
enormities and follies of methodism ; of which the following 
is an account, alas ! far too true. : 


‘© We have already noticed various acts of frenzy in the metho- 
dists ; such as evidently betrayed, in whatever cause they might have 
originated, a temporary defect at least in the rational powers. 

‘« T have now to describe a sort of mania, which is said to infect the 
Wesleyans at particular periods ; travelling from place to place, and 
occasioning terrible commotions in whole congregations. _ It is called 
‘ Revivalism.’ . 

‘¢ Baleful as was its influence ; shedding from ‘ its horrid hair’ dis- 
order and affright, it was hailed by Wesley himself even as the sun 
in its glory ! | 

‘¢ The comet has lately re-appeared amongst us. And, strange t0 
tell, there ave men of no contemptible understanding who welcome 
its beams as salutary to the soul.” 
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‘© It appears that the term ‘ Revivalism’ was a new coid, first 
struck in Mr. Wesley's mint. And the effects of its late circulation 
amongst us, were really much more serious than [ at first suspected. 

“1 was sufficiently apprised of those symptoms of enthusiasm, 
‘ distracted ravings, wallowings on the ground, piercing shrieks and 
groans, dancing, and other absurd gesticulations and wild ecstacies ; 
the claim of many deluded people to the prophetic spirit ; the wild 
assertion of others, that the place of torment had been opened to 
their view, as well as the mansions of the happy ; and that in each 
place they had seen the spirits of those long since departed hence !’ 
But the effects very soon attendant on these enthusiastic proceedings, 
were violent brain fevers, premature labours and abortions, temporary 
derangement to a very alarming extent, and settled melancholy, and 
absolute and fixed insanity in many, who before were able to maintain 
themselves in decency and respectability. 

“Such, then; are the periodical exhibitions of cunning and of 
ignorance, and so portentous their effects. But these animated gentry, 
it seems, are bisected, and even trisected, into different sorts of per- 
formers. Long ago sprung up the jumpers of Wales. And they 
are jumping still, They jump without ceasing. Rowland, in his 
Mona Antiqua, and Bingley, in a Tour round North Wales, have de+ 
scribed them in lively colours. Whilst he was at Caenarvon, Bingley 
was induced, from curiosity, to attend some of the meetings of this 
‘curious branch of Calvinistic methodists,’ who persuade themselves 
that they are involuntarily acted upon by some divine impulse, and 
‘becoming intoxicated with this imagined inspiration, utter their rap- 
ture and their triumph with such wildness and incoherence, with such 
gesticulation and vociferation, as set all reason and decorum at defi- 
ance, ‘This presumption seized chiefly the young and sanguine, and, 
like hysteric affections, spread through the crowd by sympathy. 
Among their preachers (illiterate and conceited, or well-meaning and 
sensible, or, too frequently, crafty and hypocritical) some are more 
distinguished by their success in exciting these stravaganzas. One of 
these rises gradually from a lower voice toa vehemence of tone and 
gesture which often swells into bellowing. In the early part “he is 
accompanied by sighs and groans, but soon after by whinings and ex- 
clamations ; till, at length, one among the crowd starts and com- 
ménces the jumping. Then men and women indiscriminately cry 
and laugh, jump and sing, with the wildest extravagance—their dress 
deranged—their hair dishevelled! Many of the people have been 
— to continue their jumpings for three or four miles of their road 

ome.” 

“* Of a similar description with the Welsh Jumpers, were the 
Irish Shouters. Mr. Hampton, the biographer of Wesley, observing 
that agonies and convulsions are no symptoms of the Divinity, but are 
more properly traced to ignorance and imbecility, illustrates his re- 
marks by a story that isin point. ‘ It has been said, that the agita- 
ons so frequently censured, were sometimes artificial, A parallel 
case, which we know to be authentic, affords more than a presumption 
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that they were so. Ina certain district in the north of Ireland sever] 
congregations had adopted a custom, like the Jumpers in Wales, of 
rocking from side to side in time of preaching, and when they grew 
warm, of leaping and shouting till they might be heard to the dis. 
tance of a mile. One of their preachers resolved to abolish so stupid 
a practice. The first or second time of his officiating in that neigh- 
bourhood, scarcely had he entered upon his discourse when they began 
toshout. He immediately made a pause, and told his audience that 
he bad always understood the intention of the ministry to be the in. 
struction of the hearers ; that they could not possibly be instructed 
by what they could not hear, and that as it was not to be supposed 
that he could out-lung them all, he would wait till they had done. 
They comprehended the hint. Their vociferations ceasing, he re- 


sumed his subject.’ 
** To put to silence and shame, if possible, the Irish Shouters, the 


Welsh Jumpers, and the Cornish Revivalists, let me tell them that in 
the Mahometan Dervises they may contemplate their prototype. The 
ecstatic dance called Semaa exactly answers to the gesticulations 
already described. Imagining themselves to be full of divine love, 
the dervises turn themselves round til] their heads become giddy, and 
they fall down on the ground. When fallen, in an ecstacy they see 
their prophet—Mahomet addresses them—they give out to the people 
what the prophet has said, and the people believe all they are told.” 


Let it not be supposed that those who record these atrocities 
take any delight in the relation. Surely it is the bounden 
duty of christian ministers to cry aloud and not to spare, when 
religion is thus disgraced. Is it not their duty to warn the 
church committed to their care against false faiths ? And 
how can this be done without detailing these disgusting scenes? 
Too often a well-disposed person is enchanted by the plausible 
appearance of some, seduced from the church, and fettered by 
the artful trammels of the sect before he is aware of their 


secret turpitude. Then 


Quotidiano usu, atque illecebris facile 
Par similisque czteris efficiebatur. 


(To be continued.) 








The Character of the late Very Reverend Robert Boucher 
Nickolls, LL.B. Dean of Middleham, &c. &c. Extracted 
from the Gentleman’s Magazine for March, 1816. With 
some Additions. Nichols and Son, Red Lion Passage, Fleet 

Street. 1819. 





In recording the character of this good man and able divine, 
we are only paying the debt of gratitude ; for, as it appeals 
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from this little pamphlet, the dean was formerly a liberal con- 
tributor to this review. Of his principles, therefore, we need 
not speak ; they were similar to our own, the privciples of a 
sound, orthodox churchman, consistent with himself, charitable 
to persons, but hostile to error; not trimming between con- 
tending parties, nor, like the Vicar of Frome, (of whom more 
hereafter) sycophantizing all sides, that things may go on 
smooth. ’ 

This gentleman was born in the West Indies; in what 
island, and when, we are not told; and for his loyalty and 
exertions in the American war, as chaplain to the fifth regi- 
ment of foot, he was rewarded—oh rare instance !—by govern- 
ment with the deanery of Middleham. Animated by such 
approbation, the Dean did not retire to inglorious ease, but 
continued indefatigable in his defence of the constitution. 


“ When that enemy of society and mankind, the French revolu- 
tion, began to disperse its specious but baneful principles, the dean 
was among. the foremost of those truly patriotic citizens who raised 
their warning voices in exposing its dangerous tendency, and ultimate 
object. Like Themistocles, he preferred ‘ nipping the bud to stem- 
ming the torrent,’ and, in the prosecution of his object, he enlisted 
all his physical and intellectual powers. In this revolution he read 
not only a barefaced attempt upon social order and decorum, but a 
direct attack upon christianity itself. Asa citizen he repelled the 
first, and as a presbyter he defended the church against the second. 
The press teemed with the labours of his pen, while the pulpit 
echoed with the sound of his voice ; and when the monster dared to 
erect its crest with additional boldness, like a faithful sentinel, he 
grappled with it in its very den, refuted the assertions of its friends on 
their own data, and endeavoured to bring into. public odium those 
principles which, while they spoke ‘ smooth things’ to the face, were 
secretly aiming a fatal stab at the dearest privileges of his country, and 
the sacred institutions of his ancestors. Unlike the general rule, the 
nearer the object approached, the greater were his apprehensions ; 
‘he feared more who feared more‘nearly ;’ his exertions redoubled as 
the crisis drew on ; his ‘ acts,’ not his ‘ tears,’ spoke for him, and, 
bursting like a lion from fetters which naturally bound him, his load 
of exertion became light, he cheerfully bore it, and triumphantly 
waved the standard of loyalty and order over the region of disaffec- 
tion and confusion. Convinced that civil society was of divine ap- 
Pointment, and that its various ramifications were necessary to its 
due preservation, the dean manfully unmasked those flattering, decep- 
live insinuations which were thrown ont by designing men, and the 
object of which was, to render the lower classes of his countrymen 
discontented with that station in life which an all-wiso Providence bag 
assigned them.” 


Nor was he less anxious for the welfare of the church. 
No. 265, Vol. $8, June, 1820, Ce 
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Indeed it is almost superfluous to make that remark. There jg 
scarcely an instance of a person being well-affected to the one, 
who was not equally attached to the other. The great prin- 
ciple of subordination to God produces proper submission to 
the ordinances of man. Whilst it is well known that the 
repablicanism of Baxter induced him to substitute Parliament 
for kingdom even in heaven. Hence the Dean was a steady 
opponent of farther concessions to the subjects of the. Pope, 
whom he well knew could never be depended upon as the 
steady subjects of any king. He was also actively engaged in 
the abolition of the slave-trade, having been himself witness of 
the atrocities which it produced. 

This memoir, from the pen of the Rev. J. S. Hardy, is ex- 
ceedingly brief, but drawn up in so good a style, that if suff- 
cient materials can be procured for a more extended account, 
we hope they will be committed to no other hands. Short as 
it is, we view therein an example of perseverance and intre- 
pidity which many might imitate more accurately than they do. 
We seea clergyman evading none of the duties of his profes- 
sion, as an Englishman and as a Churchman ever actively 
employed. Observing the eflicacy of the press, without regard 
of labour or expense, he was continually sending out publica- 
tions suitable to the times, and had the satisfaction to know 
that his labour and expense were not in vain. And as he has 
been so faithful here, we may surely anticipate his reward here- 
after, : | 
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The Norwich Fox Dinner, an Ode ; respectfully dedicaied to 
the Radical Whigs. Holt, Leeds. 1819. 


AtTHouGH the subject of this laughable trifle be now some- 
what obsolete, and we believe the principal personage present 
somewhat ashamed of the part he took, and of the company 
with whom he was associated, yet we deem it too lively to pass 
over entirely. And as we have a spare page just sufficient for 
an extract or two, we will relieve our readers and ourselves by 
inserting them. 


Dulce est desipere in loco. 


‘‘The manuscript of the foHowing ode was found on Tuesday 
morning, in St, Andrew's Hall, Norwich, amidst the wreck of that 
great festival which, on the preceding evening, had attracted all true 
patriots from the four quarters of the empire; and for the result of 
which not only every county, but the metropolis itseli, had paused 
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with breathless expectation and anxiety. It is supposed to have been 
written during the proceedings by one of the patriotic company, and 
to have been lost from his pocket in some of those tumultuous eddies 
which marked the close of the convivial flow. 

‘«« The internal evidences on which this presumption rests are so 
strong, that an unbiassed reader of the following lines, and of the 
report of the dinner in the Norwich Courier, would be at a loss to 
determine whether the prosaic description was derived from the 

tical one, or the poem from the prose. A gentleman who partook 
of the feast, and who must, therefore, be acknowledged a competent 
judge, has given the palm of accuracy to the poem, declaring that it 
preserves some genuine and characteristic traits which are lost in the 
report. For this reason alone, independently of its poetical and 
patriotic merit, the Editor flatters himself that it will be highly accep- 
table to the public, especially to that distinguished branch of the 
political community, not to have dedicated it to whom would have 
been an act of unpardonable injustice. 

“ The circulation of a few written copies has already excited a 
considerable degree of curiosity and conjecture respecting the author, 
But it is to be lamented that there is no cypher or initial on the origi- 
nal MS. to assist in the discovery. This poist must, therefore, be 
left to futurity, and to those internal evidences which the composition 
may afford. It would, however, bea culpable want of respect to two 
celebrated poetical characters, not to mention that, in the opinion of 
connoisseurs, the leading candidates for this hononr are the Editor of 
the Norwich Courier and Mr. Jobn Taylor, with a slight preponde- 
rance in favour of the latter, occasioned probably by his distinguished 
lyrical performances at the dinner.” 


We have not heard that Mr. John Taylor has disowned this 
conjecture of the Editor’s, nor yet that Vos non vobis has ap- 
peared on the walls of Norwich. But pretermitting him who 
probably now wishes that he had pretermitted the feast, let us 
bring forward one whose hereditary weakness made him there 
the general butt of the sneers-and whispers of the infidels 
and radicals about him. 


“ Lord Albemarle. 


“Well chaunted, Sir Laureate—But now, my dear friends, 
We'll for public privations make private amends, 
For the laws we have lost we no longer will groan, 
But indemnity seek in good laws of our own. 
Hear what the Chair enacts. No Absentee 
Shall have the honours of toast with three times three. 


Archdeacon Bathurst. 


** My Lord! I protest that- 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


“ Lord Albemarle. 


«* Nay, gentle Archdeacon, 
Don't let thy proboscis flame forth like a beacon ! 
Laws are frangible things with all patriots of sense, 
And the power that enacts them can also dispense. 
An exception I vote, to which all will agree— 
Here’s a Reverend Lord Bishop, well worth three times three ! 


The Archdeacon. 


‘¢ Thanks, in his great name !—Though nat present to-day, 
I can state good Whig reasons that keep him away. 
The Lord Bishop fear’d that a man of his spirit 
Might be toasted inadequately to his merit. 

So he posted to town. But his son here attends, 
To supply all defects in the laud of his friends. © 

I assert that no mitre so shines in his station, 

Or is better deserving Cantabrian translation. 

To most liberal principles, Sirs, he gives scope, 

His latitude even extends to the Pops ! 

On this delicate subject I'll nothing more say, 

But toast to Whig Parsons—‘ The Vicar of Bray.’”’ 


We beg leave to add, from Walter de Masses, 


Deus sit propitius huic potatori. 








_—_ 


Poems Descriptive of Rural Life and Scenery. By John Clare, 
a Northamptonshire Peasant. Pp. 220. London, Taylor and 
Hessey, and E. Drury, Stamford. 1820. 

This little volume is the production of a second Burns; a 
oet in humble life, whose genius has burst through the fetters 
with which his situation had surrounded it ; and astonished the 
neighbouring villages with the brilliancy of -his song. Amidst 
all the privations attendant on the life of the labouring peasant, 
this genuine child of poesy has written a volume, many articles 
in which would reflect ne disgrace upon a far nobler name, 
and we are glad, that a public-spirited individual has snatched 
them from obscurity; we rejoice, that they are not doomed 


‘* To blow unseen, 
And waste their sweetness on the desert air. 


This ** Country Bard,” was born at Helpstone, near Peter- 
borough, Northamptonshire, on the 13th of July, 1793. His 
parents were natives of the same village, where they have 
always resided in extreme poverty. -His father, Packer Clare, 
was afarmer’s labourer ; but is nowa helpless cripple, unable 
to work, receiving a parish stipend of five shillings a week: 
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John (our author) has constantly resided with his’ parents, 
except when his work, lying at a distance, precluded him from 
returning each evening to their humble cot. There he “* saw 
poverty,” (says his biographer, in a short account of his life, 
prefixed to the poems) “ in all its most affecting shapes, and 
when he speaks of it, as in the address to Plenty, p. 48, 


*«¢ Oh, sad sons of poverty ! 
Victims doom'd to misery ; 

Who can paint what pain prevails 
O’er that heart which want assails ? 
Modest shame the pain conceals : 
No one knows, but he who feels.” 


And again 
‘* Toiling in the naked fields, 
Where no bush a shelter yields, 
Needy labour dithering stands, 
Beats and blows his numbing hands ; 
And upon the crumping snows, 
Stamps, in vain, to warm his toes.” 
“ He utters § no idly-feigned poetic pains : 
of what he has constantly witnessed and felt.” 
What little learning Clare possesses, he obtained at a school 
in the village of Glinton, kept by a Mr. Seaton. “ By extra 
work as a plough-boy, and by helping his father morning and 
evening at threshing, he earned the money which paid for his 
education. From the labour of eight weeks he generally 
acquired as many pence as would pay for a month’s schooling ; 


it is a picture 


; and thus in the course of three years, he received, at different 


times, so much instruction, that he could read very well in the 
Bible.” Mr. Seaton judiciously encouraged his desire of 
knowledge, by rewards for his diligence. With the sums thus 
given him he bought books. | 

The perusal of Robinson Crusoe, that universal favourite 
with young and old, greatly added to his stock of. knowledge, 
and increased his desire for reading. But it was Thomson’s 
Seasons, that ‘* first called forth all the passion of his soul for 
poetry.” The book had been lent him by another boy; and 
so enamoured did Clare become of the work, that he determined 
to possess himself of it; ** and, as soon as he had saved a 
shilling to buy it with, he set off for Stamford at so early an 
hour, that none of the shops were open when he got there. It 
Was a fine spring morning ; and after he had made his purchase, 
he was returning through the beautiful scenery of Burghley 
Park, when he composed his first piece of poetry, which he 
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called ‘ The Morning Walk.’ This was soon followed by ¢ The 
Evening Walk,’ and some other little pieces.” 

From the instructions of Mr, John Turaill, late of Helpstone, 
and now in the excise, Clare learnt writing and arithmetic; 
and “to this friend he must, therefore, consider himself in. 
debted for whatéver good may accrue to him from the exercise 
of those powers of mind with which he is naturally endowed, 
For it is very probable that, without the means of recording 
his productions on paper, Clare would not only have lost the 
advantage he may derive from the publication of his works, 
but that also in himself, he would not have been the poet he 
is.” 

‘¢ It is now thirteen years since Clare wrote his first poem ; 
in all that time he has gone on secretly cultivating his taste and 
talent for poetry, without one word of encouragement, or the 
most distant prospect of reward. ‘That passion must have been 
originally very strong and pure which could sustain itself, for 
so many years, through want and toil, and hopeless misery.” 

One of the last productions of his fancy is the following 
song 5 

‘© THE MEETING. 


“‘ Here we meet too soon to part, 
Here to leave will raise a smart, 
Here I'll press thee to my heart, 
Where none have place above thee, 
Here I vow to love thee well, 
And could words unseal the spell, 
Had but language strength to tell, 
I'd say how much I love thee. 


‘¢ Here, the rose that decks thy door, 
Here, the thorn that spreads thy bow'r, 
Here, the willow on the moor, 

The birds at rest above thee, 
Had they light of life to see, 
Sense of soul like thee and me, 
Soon might each a witness be, 

How doatingly I love thee. 


** By the night-sky’s purple ether, 
And by even's sweetest weather, 
That oft has blest us both together, 
The moon that shines above thee, 
And shows thy beauteous cheek so blooming, 
And by pale age’s winter coming, 
The charms and casualties of woman, 
I will tor ever love thee.” 


“This song, was written at Helpstone, where Clare is aga!® 
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yesiding with his parents, working for any one who will employ 
him, but without any regular occupation. He had an engage- 
ment during the greater part of the year with Mr. Wilden of 
Bridge-Casterton, two miles south of Stamford; where the 
river Gwash, which crosses the road, gave him a subject for 
one of his sonnets. His wages were nine shilling per week, 
and his food; out of which he’had to pay one shilling and six- 
pence a week for a bed, it being impossible that he could 
return every night to Helpstone, a distance of nine miles. 
But at the beginning of November, his employer proposed to 
allow him only seven shillings a week; on which he quitted 
his service, and returned home.” 

The following account is given of the manner in which, and 
under whose auspices, these poems were ushered to the world. 

«It was an accident which led to the publication of these 
Poems. In December, 1818, Mr. Edward Drury, bookseller, 
of Stamford, met by chance with the sonnet to the Setting Sun, 
written on a piece of paper in which a letter had been wrapt 
up, and signed J. C. Having assertained the name and resi- 
dence of the writer, he went to Helpstone, where he saw some 
other poems with which he was much pleased. At his request, 
Clare made a collection of the pieces he had written, and added 
some others to them. They were then sent to London, for the 
opinion of the publishers, and they selected those which form 
the present volume. ‘They had been printed with the usual 
corrections only of orthography and grammar, in such instances 
as allowed of its being done without changing the words: the 
proofs were then revised by Clare, and a few alterations were 
made at his desire.” 

The volume thus compiled, consists of a number of miscel- 
laneous poems, descriptive and pathetic ; tales, songs, ballads, 
andsonnets. ‘They display considerable poetic talent anda 
genius peculiarly his own; delighting to celebrate nature in 
her homeliest dress, and painting, with the force of truth, the 
wants and miseries of poverty’s hapless children. Yet no 
envious spirit, no carking disconteut, is to be traced in Clare’s 
Poems. Resignation to his lot appears to be a prominent 
feature in his character, combined with that love of his native 
village, which frequently bears such potent sway in the mind of 
the unlettered rustic. The conclusion of the first Poem in 
the collection, called ** Helpstone,” displays, in no unfavourable 
point of view, both the poetical talent, and the disposition of 
the writer. For, it may be fairly presumed that, writing with 
ho view to fame, either present or posthumous, he did not 
“alfect a virtue, if he had it not;” but portrayed the genuine 
‘fusions of his heart. 
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‘* Oh happy Eden of those golden years 
Which memory cherishes, and use endears, 
Thou dear, beloved spot! may it be thine 

To add a comfort to my life's decline, 

When this vain world and I have nearly done, 
And time’s drain’d glass has little left to run ; 
When all the hopes that charm’d me once are o'er, 
To warm my soul in ecstacy no more, 

By disappointments prov'd a foolish cheat, 
Each ending bitter, and beginning sweet ; 
When weary age the grave, a rescue seeks, 
And prints its image on my wrinkled cheeks, 
Those charms of youth, that I again may see, 
May it be mine to meet my end in thee ; 
And, as reward for all my troubles past, 

Find one hope true,— to die at home at last.” 


We did not commence this article witha view to write an 
elaborate critique upon poems written under the cireumstanees 
in which Clare wrote his. Though, were we inclined to do so, 
we are of opinion, we could shew, that the beauties far out- 
number the defects. The latter are chiefly those resulting from 
a want of education; which has led him to violate, in a few in- 
stances, the rules of construction; and to use words, perhaps, 
not the very best that could have been selected, in order to 
render his meaning intelligible. The former are, however, 
peculiarly his own; and the perusal of his work cannot fail 
to afford much pleasure to every admirer of honest simplicity, 
and natural genius. If they do not possess the polish of 
Bloomfield, or the wild energy of Burns, they are free from 
those impurities (and even impieties) which disgrace the latter ; 
and equal the former in unaffected piety; and in giving a true 
picture of rustic life, and those scenes with which the author 
was best acquainted. We will give, as further specimens of 
his talent, the two sonnets we have before alluded to. 


‘* THE SETTING Sun. 
“ This scene, how beauteous to a musing mind, 
That now swift slides from my enchanted view ; 
The sun sweet setting yon far hills behind, 
In other worlds his visits to renew : 
What spangled glories all around him shine ; 
What nameless colours, cloudless and serene, 
(A heav'nly prospect, brightest in decline,) 
Attend his exit from.this lovely scene. 
Sosets the Christian's sun, in glories clear ; 
So shines his sou! at his departure here : 
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No clouding doubts, or misty fears arise, 
To dim hope’s golden rays of being forgiven ; 

His sun, sweet setting in the clearest skies, 
In faith’s assurance wings the soul to heaven.” 


“ Tus River GwasH. 


«* Where winding Gwash whirls round its wildest scene, 
On this romantic bend I sit me down ; 

On that side view the meadow’s smoothing green, 
Edg'd with the peeping hamlet’s checquering brown; 
Here the steep bank, as dropping headlong down ; 

While glides the stream a silver streak between, 

As glide the shaded clouds along the sky, 
Bright’ning and deep’ning, losing as they're seen, 
In light and shade, to where old willows lean, 

Thus their broad shadow runs the river by, 
With tree and bush replete, a wildered scene, 

And moss and ivy sparkling on my eye. 

Oh, thus while musing wild, I’m doubly blest, 

My woes unheeding, and my heart at rest.”’ 


Our limits will not allow us to give any further extracts ; 
but we hope we have said enough to excite the curiosity, at 
least, of our readers; and to induce them to purchase the 
book, in order to fully gratify that feeling. We assure them 
they will not deem their money thrown away. 
= eee 
The Crisis ; or, Patriotism Explained, and Popery Exposed ; 

in four Letters, addressed to that upright and eloquent barris- 

ter, Daniel O*Connell, Esq. By Sir Harcourt Lees, Bart. 

Rector and Vicar of the Parish of Killaney, Diocese of 

Cloger, Master of Arts in the University of Cambridge, and 

Author of the Antidote, &c. Dublin, 1820. ) 


A Series of Letters, addressed to a Friend, upon the Roman 
Catholic Question. By Britannicus. Rivingtons, St. Paul’s 
Church-yard. 1820, 


4A Letter to’ His most Excellent Majesty the King: with an 
exact Copy of Sixty-one Notes, transcribed from an edition of 
the Douay Bible, published in the year 1816. Stockdale, 
Pall Mall. 1820. 


A Review of the celebrated Speech on the Catholic Claims ; 
delivered in the Imperial House of Commons, in the Session 
of 1813; in a Letter addressed to the Right Honourable 
W. C. Plunkett, Member for the University’ of Dublin. 
Valpy, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 1820. 











Tuesg four works have been published in consequence of the 
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threatened attempt on the Constitution, by those restless and 
insatiable beings, the Irish Papists. Goaded on by lawyers, 
who no doubt find some advantage in troubled waters, no con- 
cession can appéase their clamours. At first they declared, 
grant but this, and that we will then be contented. The grant 
was. made, and in their gratitude a statue was to be erected to 
the king. But before the pedestal was hewn from the rock, 
another demand was brought forward, and the statue and their 
gratitude were alike forgotten. Year after year they have 
gone on demanding, insisting, and threatening. Frequently in 
their ardour, they expose their ultimate designs, as Dr. Drom- 
goole in his well known speech some years ago, and Mr, 
Coppenger in the one spoken last month at the aggregate 
meeting, which our readers will find in its proper place. And 
they have established such a system of terror in Ireland, that 
it is at the hazard of one’s life a Protestant publishes against 
them. Of this, the author of the first pamphlet on our list, the 
Rev. Sir Harcourt Lees, atfords a most appalling instance, 
Three assassins were detected in his house.—They are now in 
Monaghan Jail. Nay, it is publickly avowed in ale-houses,. 
that he must be murdered for having written the Antidote. 
For holding out such language, a Dr. Murphy of Dundalk is 
committed to the Jail of that town, and is to be tried at the 
ensuing assizes. Not, however, deterred from his duty, but 
with true Protestant courage, Sir Harcourt has again come 
forward in the letters addressed to O*Connell, one of the 
aggregate speech-makers, in which with unusual sarcasm, and 
with the most galling severity he exposes the absurdities and 
falsehoods of Popery. And as The Antidote has opened the 
eyes of Protestants, so that nota single Protestant petition for 
Popish claims has yet appeared, so let us hope that these 
Letters will repress that arrogance of assertion, in which 
Papists have lately dwelt, as if mankind had forgotten the 
past, as if experience was totally lost upon them. Thus on 
that subject most dear to them, the supremacy of the Pope, 
Sir Harcourt has clearly shown from themselves, that it Is a 
comparatively modern usurpation. 


‘¢ Guicciardini will inform you in his History, chap, 4th, hat when, 
owing tothe treason of the Bishop of Rome, the Grecian Emperors 
lost the sovereignty of Italy, and Charlemagne was elected Emperor 
of the West in the year 800, he and his successors enjoyed the same 
supremacy which the Roman and Eastern Emperors had ; and soon 
after this infamous treason and election, the power of ratifying 
or annulling the appointment of Popes or Bishops was con- 
firmed by a Council held at the Lateran ly Pope Adrian, Gratian 
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in decret, dist. 63. C. Adrianus 82 ; and you will be farther insirue- 
ted, Sir, that these successors enjoyed this supremacy for some 
hundred years, until a hypocritical and blood-stained bigot of 
the name of Hildebrand, afterwards Gregory the Seventh, A.D. 
1073, threw off his allegiance, and wrested this acknowledged right 
from bis liege Sovereign, the Emperor Henry the Fourth, and from 
the Popedom of this sanctified but rebellious gentleman, you may 
date the origin of the present Popish Church, the religious and poli- 
tical farce of your Papal Supremacy, and, until you disown this mon- 
strous novelty, (a favourite expression of Drogmoole’s when speaking 
of the Established Church) your, I hope, eternal, exclusion from the 
office, either of Chief Secretary for Ireland, or from the representa- 
tion in the Imperial House of Commons of the most insignificant 
even of the sea-port rotten boroughs; and don’t be surprised, Sir, 
at the indignation I express against this original supreme Pontifex 
Maximus of your Church, and one of the chief personages in your 
p:esent Pope’s head-roll of Saints; for wearein formed by Mathew Paris, 
that, on hisdeath-bed, he sent for his Cardinals, and confessed to them 
“ that by the instigation of the Devil, he provoked the wrath of God 
against the whole human race.” Yet this most infallible and abandon- 
ed reprobate has been canonized at Rome, and divine honours paid 
tohim, though, I insist upon it, he was more of a Turk than a 
Christian, as his Letter to Anzir, King of Mauritania, will suffici- 
ently prove, if you can spare time to consult Fleury’s Church Ilis- 
tory, L, 62, No. 34, The Emperors, previous to this abandoned 
Monk's rebellion, had enjoyed so complete a supremacy in the 
Church, that Pope Gelasius instructs us, ‘ they would not even con- 
firm the election, (not of a Bishop,) but even of a Pontiff himself, 
till he had given a public profession of his faith, in order to prevent 
schism from taking place in the Church.”—Epist. 2d. ad Laurentiam 
Episcopum—and by the 8th Canon of the 3d Genera] Council, heldat 
Ephesus, A.D. 431, it was ordained, that no Bishop should have power 
over, or precedence in any Bishoprick, that was not of old, and from 
the beginning, under his power. Also in the Liber Diurnus, a book 
of great antiquity, and of first rate authority in the Romish Church, 
the mode of appointing a Pope is minutely and accurately described ; 
and it is particularly mentioned in this Popish Manual, that after the 
election, the Emperor and his Exarch, who resided at Ravenna, were 
solicited to confirm, having first nominated the Reverend Gentlemen to 
this pretended Chair of St. Peter's. Notwithstanding all these most 
extraordinary and long-dormant facts, documents, and authorities, which 
| am dragging out of the rust of ages for the edification, and, I trust, 
conversion of yourself and the Catholic Board; yet I fear much that 
some of them, with that candid and ingenuous orator, Dromgoole, 
will heartily wish I had cracked my neck many years ago, while hunt- 
ing, or even assisted by the Executioner, before I came to inform 
the world of sach DAMNABLE and heretical truths as I am utter- 
ing, and likely to utter, to the eternal confusion and shame (if they are 
capadle of feeling either) of the Protestant Advocates, and above all, 
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of those infamous apostates, the Protestant and Established Clergy, who 
advocate the cause of Popery and Idolatry, tothe certain destruction 
of themselves and their religion, at least in this country, if Roman 
Catholics ever carry unrestricted Emancipation ; and yet Iam informed 
that a Protestant beneficed Clergyman, residing not a great many 
miles from my Glebe House, has had the unparalleled indecency and 
profligacy to write a catch-penny tissue of falsehood and ignorance, 
in support of Popery, under the pretext of attempting to refute the, 
incontrovertible facts and authorities brought forward in defence of 
the true religion, and the constitution of my country, in my Antidote. 
If I wrong this Reverend Established Papist, for he cannot be a Pro- 
testant, I have been greatly misinformed indeed. But, Sir, it is not 
in the power (thank God) of the united talents of all the advocates 
for Popery, put together, with my Lord Grey and Wilson Croker, as 
the tellers of them, to deprive me either of my information, or of 
those abilities to promulgate it, which the Weekly Journal prudently 
wishes to undervalue, but which I think might puzzle the best of 
them in this, and on most other subjects, if we could come into 
direct contact ; and linform you, and them, Sir, and every Papist, 
in the Empire, that if you will consult the Authors I have mentioned 
to you, they will convince you, should! fail, that for above a _ thou- 


sand years after the death of our blessed Saviour, all matters, con- 


nected with religion, were regulated by the civil law, particularly by 
the First Book of Justinian's Code, the capitulars of all the French 
Princes, the laws of the Goths and Vandals, and of all Christian 
Princes, the very first titles,-of the code, are, * de summa Trinitate 
et fide Catholica, de sacrosanctis Ecclesiis, de Epicopis et clericis, de 
Episcopali audientia de Hereticis ;’ and yet your empirical orator, 
Dromgoole, asserted in his Protestant Speech, 8th December, 1813, 
(and may he live long to make many like it,) thas, “ no Layman, 
no Protestant, but ABovE ALL, no English Parliament, ought to be 
allowed to interfere profanely with the Church; that right alone 
belongs to the Pope, with whom it was placed at the first birth of 
Christianity, where only it can safely rest or be legitimately exercised.” 
In the name of all the Protestants in this great and Christian Empire, 
in the name even of all the advocates for Popery, and of the Rotunda 
Field Marshal, Alderman M‘Kenny, along with them, who, I trust, 
will at least get a good dinner out of his friends on the 11th, (1 would 
advise him not to accept of a Piece of Plate, unless the voucher for 
the value accompanied it,) I thank this medical Justinian for the 
ingenuous exposé he then made. May I live to behold him (for his 
candour and truth) yet physicking Pope Pius VII. and all his Cardi- 
nals; and if he will contrive to give a flying doseto the Admiralty 
Secretary, it may possibly assist in clearing his intellects from the 
effects of a too unremitting and intense application (before the Catho- 
lic Debate last year) to the Parliamentary Records, to prove what 
would even confound Pope Gregory himself; and without the benefit 
of an Actof Indemnity, might possibly, Sir, get you into a scrape, 
if you attempted to make the experiment he wished for, However, 
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in these days of ultra-religion. Chief Secretaries, whether in naval 
or civiL departments, are curious politicians and Statesmen. Wishing 
them more sense and information than they appear to possess, at 
least as far as Ireland is concerned, and most ardently hoping that 
you, from following either Croker’s, or any other man’s advice, may 
never occupy the apartments lately vacated by that’most daring of all 
the Whig Demagogues, Mr. Cam Hobhouse, I shall conclude 
this Letter by subscribing myself, Sir, with respect and conside- 
ration, 
‘* Most faithfully your's, 
‘* HARCOURT LEES.” 


This retrospect we apprehend not to be very palatable to the 
blind bigots of Ireland, and we understand from O*Connell’s 
speech, that they have agreed not to read these letters, as owls 
determine to keep their eyes shut whilst the sun shines. But 
how any Protestant clergyman can be so base as the one here 
described, we are utterly astonished. He most certainly is a 
disgrace to his profession, and his conduct can be aecounted 
for, only on mercenary motives, Or perhaps he wishes to curry 
favour with the surrounding assassins, and through sheer 
cowardice, preserve his worthless carcase at the expense of 
truth. But let him be assured, that Papists, like all the world 
besides, whilst they pay for the treason, hate and despise the 
traitor. 

Sir Harcourt reserves his greatest curiosity for the fourth 
Letter, in which he shows that Ireland retained Christians 
unalloyed by Popish corruptions, four centuries longer than 
England! The quotation from the Antidote, with which the 
Letter is prefaced, bears with equal strength on plans of 
mutual concession, as of emancipation. 


‘“¢ Sir 


“T am much afraid that you have not yet quite recovered from the 
sad effects of my last communication, respecting the general, nay, 
I will go farther, and say universal opinion, entertained (as to Papal 
Supremacy) by Continental States, -Prelates, Councils, and Romish 
writers of the first celebrity, previous to the eleventh century: as 
well as from the severe shock I must have given your sensibility, by 
forcing your reverend instructors, the Popish Priests (in opposition to 
Mr. Grant’s wishes, and in defiance of his protection) into such an 
infernal pitfall as I prepared for them ; however as I have tumbled them 
in, I will leave them for a while in the mud, to consult with Aquinas, - 
and Garnet the Jesuit, how they may next attack me, witha better 
chance of success, whilst I shall have the honour of conducting you a 
little nearer home, and, having now placed you upon English ground, 
that soil consecrated to real-and legitimate freedom, and ennobled by 
deeds of yalour, I will prove to you, from unanswerable authorities, 
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that our British and Irish forefathers held directly the same sentj- 
ments, respecting Papal Supremacy, as I hope you were beginning 
to do previous to the commencement of this Letter, If you wil] 
have the kindness to consult the best authorities and ecclesiastical his- 
torians, such as Hollinshed, Spelman, Lambert, and Parker, they will 
inform you, that the Saxon Kings enjoyed as complete a supremacy as 
the Grecian Emperors ever did before them ; that they were often 
called in their laws, either the Vicar of Christ, or the Vicar of the 
Almighty ; that the British Church existed for several centuries 
before it had even the smallest connexion or communication with the 
Church of Rome;* that the first Missionaries settled in England by the 
favour and permission of the Saxon Princes; and the Anglo-Saxon 
Charches, so far from acknowledging the Pope’s supremacy, pro- 
tested not only against his authority but against his idolatrous inno- 
vations, and particularly the worship of Images, the invocation of 
dead men, called saints, and above all, (but don’t inform Lord Grey 
of it) againts that most curious specimen of necromancy, Transub- 
stantiation ; for these fellows, with old Austin to back them, like all 
Priests and Jesuits past, present, and to come, (unless I can dispose 
of the breed now in Ireland, by crossing it with some old Evangelical 
Spinster,)+ from the moment they got an establishment in England, 
began, like their worthy brethren now at Stonyhurst, Kildare, and 
elsewhere, not only to introduce their practices, but to convert the 
natives from the true religion ; and to shew you how far they extend- 
ed this infernal spirit of proselytizing, three Bishops were deputed to 
invite the Irishalso to join the Church of Rome, whose faith, on the testi- 





«‘* Even at the end of the fifteenth century, this so much boasted 
supreme Mother Church did not embrace more than one-fourth 
of the Christian Church. It was rejected by the Greek Church, by 
the entire of the Russian Empire, by the Armenian, Syrian, and the 
whole of the Eastern Churches. 

‘«¢ * The Pope by a masterly manceuvre, has deprived these poor fel- 
lows of the natural and unalienable right of marrying, in order that 
they may b> free to pass from one country to the other, to raise rebel- 
lion or sedition; and having no particular tie as to family or depen- 
dence on any one government, they would always be sure of a refuge 
and protection from him, in case of escape. Since Wade's confes- 
sion, | have no apprehension of any prudery onthe part of the 
spinster ; for this sanctified Forger declared to Major Sirr, that 
thiere was not an evangelical female in Dubiin he could not have ap 
appointment with, if he chose it. You will observe, I recommend 
this intermixture of faith and Popery, body and spirit, on the princi- 
ple, that in some cases two negatives make an affirmative. Popery !s 
bad enough, in all conscience ; but the Evangelical is————-. _ How- 
ever, something better might turn up from the breed, and I am fond, 
ss you observe, of making experiments.” - 
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mony of the Episcopal Letter of these three Popish heroes, differed in 
nothing from that of the Britons, which. was directly the Protestant 
and established faith of the present day.—See Bede's History, lib. 
9.chap. 4. Nor was the Papal jurisdiction introduced into ‘Ireland 
until that most infamous violation of all honour and principle, the 
invasion of Ireland by Henry II. under the sanction (and mark this, 
for I am getting you, Mr. O'Connell, into a pit-fall also, alongside of 
the Priests, who will laugh heartily to see you get a similar ducking) 
of a pope, and under the authority of a gross and now universally 
acknowledged forgery, for the purpose of squeezing out of poor 
Paddy’s pocket into his own (for this was the .condition of making 
slaves of us all) a penny from every habitation inthe country; so you 
must either commend this Pontiff for having been the means of first 
uniting us with the English nation, and consequently give up all 
declamation or speechifying hereafter against our last, and, I trust, - 
eternal union ; or you must think of this authorized and mercenary 
compact as I do, and believe this 1nraALL1BLE Pope, to have been 
one of the most corrupt and profligate scoundrels that ever existed, 
and the religion introduced by him (very different from the ancient 
faith), impious, idolatrous, and Anti-christian ; and the most curious’ 
part of your converted belief will be this, (for I have not yet done’ 
with Your dilemma,) that the ancient Irish continued steady to the 
Protestant faith, for four centuries, longer than even the British did, 
that is, from the 8th to the 12th century.” 


After reading this passage we were much amused, and not. 
surprised, with the following anecdote. 


** The perspiration I have already occasioned amongst the fat Priests 
with the Antidote, has been of great use to both lungs and limbs, and 
ifthe crisis does not qualify them to start for the King’s hundred, 
why I would advise them to’ get superannuated, and put on the Con- 
cordatum List. 

‘* One of these very portly gentlemen, not far from Carrickmacross, 
I worked so dreadfully, (since to my knowledge, for I have it on oath 
he was riding about, night and day, to consult with his brethren how 
they could punish or silence me,) that the poor fellow first got the 
gout, and then, from vexation, a bilious fever. However, they have 
both been of use, and he ought to feel obliged to me.” - 


As our limits do not allow us to give further Extracts, we 
will just add one more, to shew how ably our divine treats a 
controverted point in Theology. | 


*“ But farther, was this doctrine of Peter and his Rock entitled to 
the degree of faith that Baronius and Popery intended, it would di- 
rectly impeach, if not the veracity, at least it would argue a most 
scandalous neglect of duty in the other three Evangelists respecting 
the most essential and most vital point in religion, since three of them 
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have not recorded a single sentence of this extraordinary supreme pri. 
vilege ; they only inform us, that. Jesus Christ. gave the Arosties 
power of loosing, binding, &c. &c. which I think amounts to a de. 
monstrative proof, that they considered what our Saviour said, to have 
been intended for all the Apostles indiscriminately ; however, Dr. 
Troy may and does entertain a different opinion, in direct opposition 
to the declaration of our blessed Saviour himself, for he has fre. 
quently declared against a superiority among his Apostles, and re. 
peated to them, that there should be no lordship among them as 
amongst the nations, and desired not one of them to affect to be called 
Rabbi, ‘ For,’ says he, ‘ one is your Master, even Christ, and all ye 
are brethren,’-—Matt, chap. 23. If you can have the least remnant 
of doubt upon your mind that Jesus Christ had frequently informed 
his disciples he would allow of no primacy or supremacy, will you 
not believe in the conduct of the Apostles themselves, for you will 
find in the 22d chap. Luke, 24th verse, that the very evening before 
the Passion of our Lord, (after those words had been spoken, so much 
misrepresented, but relied on,) ‘ I will give unto thee the keys ;’ at so 
awful and important a period, when every subject relating to Christian 
doctrine or discipline must have been afranged, at that momentous 
crisis to the universe and its God, we find even at that hour there was 
a strife amongst them, which of them should be accounted the greatest. 
Can neither Scripture, nor history, nor common serise, convince you 
how grossly you are imposed on, and endangered, my Roman Catholic 
brethren ? But your titular Archbishop is still positive our Saviour 
could not be serious, or if so, afterwards altered his intention ;° and 
even supposing this to be the case, how does it agree with the strife 
for precedency, mentioned by St. Luke? For if his Grace should still 
doubt what our Saviour has so often declared, I will now give you the 
opinion of that personage in whose assurance, as to your faith (as you 
interpret it, though falsely) being talked of over the whole world, 
you so much pride yourselves, notwithstanding I said in another place 
it related to the Jewish converts only, St. Paul, in the second chapter 
of his epistle to the Galatians, expressly declares, that he was in no 
respect inferior to any of the Apostles, and that he withstood Peter 
even to his face, because he was to be blamed. But more; he was sa 
far from considering him or any of them to be supreme over himself, 
that he even styles James, Cephas or Peter, and John, seeming pillars. 
He also says in the same chapter, that he was the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, as Peter was of the Jews. ‘Therefore, if we aré to believe St. 
Paul, this supreme chief was head over an insignificant body of mea 
only, whereas he himself was supreme over a hundred fold Jarget 
community ; how will your Prelates, with Doctor Kelly, explain this 
inverse species of command? For | fear they must shelter this arith- 


metical confusion under the head either of miracles. or infallibility- 


But if there really bad been such an officer intended or appointed by 
our Saviour, do you not think it likely, Mr. O'Connell, that St. Paul 
would have particularly mentioned him and his prerogatives, when he 
enumerated all the officers of the Christian Church ? Or can you sp 
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pose, that at the period St. Peter'was appointed to his high ministry, 
there was s0 little necessity for him and his successors to exert them~ 
selves for the purpose of extending the Christian faith, that the yfice 
was considered a sinecure, aud that for seven handred years it was not 
even thought necessary to allude to it by any of the primitive Cheis- 
tians, or even writers of your own-Church, except to deny the title 
and to excommunicate the claimant, (as Gregory the First did the 
Bishop of Constantinople,) until that very period arrived when this 












supreme guardian, this repréesenfative of the mercy, forbearance, and 
long suffering of ‘a merciful Saviour, commenced a scene of murder, 
and desolation, and impiety, which subsequently deluged the greater 
part of the world in blood and idolatry,* and which-has continued 
with few intermissions up to the present Popedom of your éolerunt, 
pera SA Pontiff, the Jesuit and Inquisition Advocate, Pius the 
Seventh.” 





« * When I reflect'on the horrible murders committed on inno- 
cent, persecated Protestants, under the sanction and by the- orders of 
the true representative (as Papists say) of our blessed,. all+merciful 
Redeemer, my blood curdles, and my penrefuses its office. Pope In- 
nocent III, and the Fourth Lateran Council, A, D. 1215, doomed to 
indiscriminate massacre the entire of the Albigenses, and upwards of a 
million of these poor Christians were bratally murdered by this horri- 
ble supreme monster—Thuanus, lib, vi. sec. 16 —And Mezeray, in 
his History, says, they professed the same religion as the French Pro- 
testants. The same ruffianly Pope put to death 70,000 of the Paulini, 
because they disbelieved purgatory, the worship of images, and the 
Virgin Mary—-(how happy this fellow would have been to have laid 
hold of me.) . Grotius’ mentions, that in. the reign of the Emperor 
Charles the fifth, 100,000 Protestants. were murdered:in the Low 
Countries alone, by the hands of executioners, solely because they 
were Protestants. Davila, in the Fifth Book of his History, informs 
us, that 50,000 Protestants were murdered in France at the maisacre 
of St. Bartholemsew ; and as soon as it was known at Rome, the merci- 
ful Pope, Gregory the Thirteenth, ordered his Cardinals to return 
thanks to God for this butchery, and a jubilee to be published all over 
Christendom. M‘*Mahon, one of the principals in the rebellion of 
1641, declared it was determined to murder every: Protestant ia Ire- 
land in one night, and that every Popish Jord and gentleman in the 
kingdom was engaged init. 1 ask the advocates for Emancipation, is 
there a single article of the Popish Creed, a single doctrine or tenet, 
altered of rejected since those days of blood and murder? Onur last 
rebellion and its horrible butcheries are too fresh in our memories, to 
need being recalled. But I refer you to every history of Europe ex- 
tant, for a record of the unparalleled barbarities perpetrated by Popish 
assassins on our cruelly tortured Protestant brethren. Let them deceive 
Usas they will, their principles, with their religion, will ever be the 
same ; and, with the power, the same vonrelenting, undistinguishing, 
blood-thirsty animosity, will ever mark their detestation of the man 
No 265, Vol. 58, June, 1$20. Dd 
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If there were either a few more such writers.as Sir Harcou;z 
Lees, and Mr. Graham, the author of the Annals, or if theiy 
works were redde by the Papists, as indeed they must be in 
some degree, from the vast number of copies sold of the Anti- 
dote, we should perceive a great diminution of zeal for Popish 
errors, and probably many would silently retire to our purer’ 
form of worship. Indeed, by the efforts of these gentlemen in 
Ireland, and Mr. M‘Gavin in Glasgow, Popery has lately re- 
ceived a most terrible shock, which will not quickly be over- 
come. 

The next two articles on our list, were noticed in pp. 303 
and 309 of our last number, where several extraets from them 
may be found. The first is a collection of letters, originally 
printed in the Sun, under the signature of Britannicus, proving 
the politieal injury to the Constitution, of conceding the Popish 
claims. The Letter to the King, contains an exact copy of 
sixty-one notes in the Rhemish Testament, not as printed in 
days of yore, or in the dark ages, when they knew no better, 
but as re-printed, re-established, and re-taught in a new edition 
of the Douay Bible, published by Keating, London, and Coyne, 
Dublin, in 1816.—Surely if any thing can possibly open the 
eyes of Protestants to the danger of giving power to Papists, 
this daring recognition of the murderous doctrines usually 
imputed to them, (see p. 310 and 311 of our last number) 
must:have that effect. Lest our readers should not have that 
number at hand, we will reprint one note only, assuring them 
that the rest have the same horrid tendency, and let the reader 
recollect that these are the doctrines of 1816. 


«© Matt: chap. xiii. ver. 29. 


** And he said: no, less perhaps gathering up the cockle, you may 


root up the wheat also together with it. 

“10. The good must tolerate the evil, when it is so strong that it 
cannot be redressed without danger and disturbance’ of the whole 
Church ; and commit the matter to God's judgment in the latter day. 
Otherwise where iJ! men [be they Heretics or other malefactors] may 


=~, 
o — adn 





who professes the adoration_of the ong érue God. 1 speak here alone 
of Papists, strictly called so. Read Archbishop King’s state of the 
Protestants in James the Second’s reign, and let aur liberal Protes- 
tants hide their heads, unless they change their religion. May their 
God forgive them : he did not come into the world to support ana €n- 
courage, but to suppress and disCountenance gross idolatry and image 
worship.. A Popish Priest bas, under his hand, in a letter to myself, 
written two months past, approved of, and vindicated the horrible mas 
sacre of the innocent Albigenses,” oe : 
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be punished or suppressed without disturbance anid hazard of the good, 
they may and ought by public authority, either spiritual or temporal, 
to be chastised or executed. : 


The last article on our list, is a review of Mr. Plunkett's. 
speech on the Roman Catholic Claims, delivered in the Session 
of $818. The reason of this review being now published, as 
alleged by the author, is the sound principles and accurate. 
political views, es by Mr. Plunkett in the last Session, 
and it is argued, that if Mr. P. would apply the same principles 
to the discussion of the claims, he would arrive at the same 
result, namely, that these claims emanate from democratic 
principles, and can be advocated by Protestants on no other 

unds. Such. is the substance of this review, which, for 
sound political knowledge, luminous argument, and thorough 
acquaintance with constitutional principles, has been rarely 
equalled. We are persuaded that this review is written by no 
common hand, although we have no idea by whom, nor have 
we seen it advertised; it will, however, soon force itself into 
notice, and the writer, as Pope said, after persuing the London 
of Dr. Johnson, will soon be deterré. It is also one ‘of the 
best connected compositions which we have lately met with, . 
an argument entirely legal, and independent of theological 
considerations, 

After highly and deservedly complimenting Mr. Plunkett 
for his late exertions, against the mad schemes of the Radicals, 
the Reviewer adverts to Mr. P.’s speech, on the claims spoken 
in 1813---which was afterwards printed by Stockdale, with 
the Speaker’s own corrections. It is observed that this Speech 
maintains these claims on the ground of right. How com- 


pletely that assumption is proved a fallacy, the following ex - 
tract will show.— 





“ You must admit (forI will not suppose that, by professing not 
todiscuss it, you meant to deal unfairly) that you maintain in your 
speech the claim of the Catholics to be a claim of right. Indeed 
your whole speech is founded on the assumption, that it is a right. In 
page 78 of your speech you expresly state, that, in the same sense in 
vhich religious toleration is a right, a due share of political power is a 
nght also. In page g2 you say, ‘I feel anxious to meet the argument, 
of the great charter of our freedom being at variance. with the rights 
of the people ;* again, in page 8, you call the claim ‘ the rights of 
le Itish people ;’ again, in page 101, you describe them as claims 
‘common right, and the just demands of the people. In page 102, 
you trust that Parliament will not be inflaenced to withhold what is 
st; if the claim is founded in justice, justice being suum cuigue 
iuere, is a right ; and, in page 106, you expressly state, that it is 
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nat to be lost sight of, that the Roman Catholics are seeking their 
rights. 

This is the error, the fatal, the radical delusion, which has done 
all the mischief. Indeed, unless you were convinced that you were 
advocating aright, and that you were resisting, in the constitution 
that withholds it, wrong and injustice, you would have abstained, 
even in the heat of argument, from tha. inflammatory poetical rant 
in which you tell the Roman Catholics of the empire that, if the 
legislature shall venture to differ from you, and to adhere to the con. 
stitution as it exists, ‘they are to retire from the threshold of the con- 
stitution to the gloom of hopeless and never-ending exclusion ; and 
that you trust, that they will learn submission, and not embitter their 
hopeless exclusion by the miseries of discontent and disorder ; you 
would, in common prudence, have abstained from the irritating and 
inflammatory language with which your whole speech is replete : it 
is, therefore, of the last importance to set you right on this point, 
on which you never could have gone so totally astray, bad you looked 
at the subject. as a lawyer or a statesman, and not merely as the 
member of a party compcsing a declamation in favour of that side of 
the question which your party had espoused. | 

‘* Tn order to prove shortly, on principle purely abstract, but which 
are undeniable, the error into which you have fallen, as I shall prove 
it fully in the sequel, on legal, historical, practical grounds, you must 
admit that, in every state, the government or sovereignty is a creature 
of the civil power ; it has no’existence in a state of nature: men 
being there in a state of equality, no man has any right of sovereignty 
over another ; and therefore, whena right of governing or adminis- 
tering a government, is acquired, it must be by the laws of the civil 
state; when those laws, therefore, confer on any one or more 
members of the civil state a right of sovereignty, or, in other words, 
a right to exercise the powers of government, those on whom the 
right is conferred have a right, a legal right, to exercise those powers; 
but those on whom the right is not conferred, suffer no wrong, because 
they are not deprived of any right, baving no such right by the law of 
nature, nor such rights by the Jaws of the state ; they have therefore 
no right at all, and, consequently, sustain no wrong. You thus see 
how radically you mistake, when you suppose that a due share, of 
any share of political power is a right, or that those who in any state 
are not entitled to any share of political power, are deprived of any 
right, or thereby suifer or sustain any wrong; and when you assert 
that the claim of the Catholics is a claim of right, and that it i 
‘ just’ in the same sense a claim of right as a claim of toleration.” 
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And after hinting that toleration is founded on different 
principles, as a Theologian would more distinctly have pointed 
out, but as not falling within the legal, historical, and practica 
eons here taken, the following brief, but clear definition 


the ConsTITUTION is given. 
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‘ ‘Having settled this point, let me now set you right as to what 
sre the political or constitutional laws of the state on this subject, 
which you have so strangely overlooked, or, in other words, what,.- 
in respect to this subject, is the constitution. 

« It is now nearly three hundred years since a revolution took 
place in the religious and ecclesiastical establishment of England—in 
that great and important establishment, the repository of the national 
religion, considered merely in a political view, an establishment - 
coeval with the monarchy ; of great rank, great possessions, and great . 
influence in the state ; sharing in the legislature, forming part of our 
constitutional system, and, no doubt, one of the chief pillars of the 
hereditary monarchy. : = 

« By that revolution this great establishment, which was preserved 
and continued in all its essentials, and even in its forms, was freed 
and reformed from abuses and mischiefs, and errors, which time, the 
ambition of man, anda spirit of domination had introduced into it, 
and which, to a free and enlightened people, were now no longer to 
be endured.’ The monastic orders and institutions, the.celibacy. of . 
theclergy, auricular confession, indulgences, dispensations, the sub- 
mission of the national religion and the government of the national . 
church to a foreign Bishop and acouncil of foreign Priests, masses 
for the dead, misapplication of the public wealth to superstitious 
purposes and errors, and superstitions of a more speculative nature ; ° 
—all these mischiefs and abuses, errors and’ superstitions, were re- 
jected by a, free and enlightened people, and have been for nearly 
three centuries, exploded by the laws and constitution of. England ; 
and this great church establishment, thus delivered and reformed 
fom those incumbrances, but retaining all the essentials of the 
national religion, and (wisely) theorder, the discipline, and even the. 
ancient forms and usages of the ancient church, was rendered suitable 
tothe genius of a free and enlightened people, adapted to the spirit, 
of their free constitution, and formed into a sober and rational estab- 
lishment, taking the middle course (which in all human affairs, is . 
found to be the wisest and best,) equally distant from the intolerance 
and the despotism: of Popery, on the one hand, as it is from the 


democracy, the anarchy, and the fanaticism of sectarianism on the 
other.” 


Then follows an historical exposée of the laws against 
Popery, afterwards introduced, with the necessity for their 
enactment, and it is shown that under the Constitution thus 
perfected, settled, and established ; civil, political, and religious. 
lberty was enjoyed beyond the example of any other nation in 
he world: Whence then have arisen the clamorous slanders 
against that Constitution, which have of late been so common? 
Why is it now vilified as unjust and intolerable? The cause 
“nnot be better explained, than in the words of our Reviewer. 


“ It is now almost forty years since a revolution took place ia 
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Ametica, amongst 'a people, fellow subjects of our king, and whom 
we considered as a portion of ourselves. The effect of that revolution 
was to establish there a government on the principle of pure democracy 
and in direct contrast and opposition to the constitution of Grear 
Britain ; a government in which there is no king, no aristocracy, no 
national religion, no established church ; in which every: office 
in the state is open to every citizen, and every citizen alike eligible 
to every office ; in which representation is founded in almost univer. 
sal saffrage, and all power is considered as flowing from the people ; 
a constitution founded on the principles of pure democracy 3 to*this the 
British: Constitution forms a direct contrast. Under the British 
Constitution, the first and greatest office in the state, which com- 
prises the whole executive, and constitutes one-third estate of the 
legislative, is confined to one individual, of one particular family, 
by hereditary right and descent; to this, the greatest office in 
the state, no other member of the state can aspire ; no rank, no 
wealth, no virtues, no services, can entitle any other member of the 
state to aspire to this office; if he raises his eyes or his hopes to it, 
it is in vain, the law forbids it; ‘‘ he must” (to use your own figa- 
rative language) ‘‘ retire from the threshold of the Constitution to 
the gloom of hopeless and never-ending exclusion. 

‘«¢ The second estate of the ‘egislature is a house of hereditary peers, 
legislators, and judges, is thedernier resort in all matters of law and 
equity by birth-right and inheritance, and into which no other mem- 
ber of the community can have admission, but- by the appointment 
of the crown. The third estate of the legislature is a house of repre- 
sentatives elected by the corporations and freeholders of counties :— 
ahd under this constitution (comprehending a national religion and a 
Church Establishment) all power is considered as flowing from the 
crown. The two governments in their constitution, form a direct 
contrast to each other. A government being thus established in 
America, on principles purely democratic, and diametrically opposite 
to those on which the British Constitution is founded, did not fail to 
pfoduce consequences momentous and calamitous to this cove- 
iry. The principles of democracy, which are very simple and 
intelligible to the meanest understanding, and very captivating 
to those who take but a superficial view of things, soon found 
their way into Ireland, and spread. with incredible rapidity, partl- 
cularly among the dissenters in the North ; their greater intercourse 
with the Americans, their prejudices against episcopacy and a Church 
Establishment, and their strong leaning, even before this period, to 
republicanism, made them peculiarly accessible to the principles and 
theory of democracy ; these principles being reduced into practice, 
deriving credit from the success of the struggle in which America 
had separated from the mother. country, and over which the wisdom 
and the virtues of a Washington had shed a temporary Justre—in the 
course of a very few years, the kingdom was half converted to the 
principles of democracy, and half alienated from those on which oot 
own Constitution is founded. You, Sir, are old enough to remem 
bered that, so early as the year 1783, the Grand Jury of the count) 
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of Dublin, composed of the first gentlemen of the county, concurred 
in a resolution, to invite the other eounties in Ireland to send delegates 
toa national congress to discuss the state of the nation. You recollect 
the Dungannon meetings of the volunteers, and their Resolutions ; the 
Resolutions of the Northern Whig Club, Lord Castlereagh in the Chair ; 
the political societies which were formed, the essays with which the 
press daily teemed, and you will agree, that the principle of. demo- 
cracy had caught and seduced a large portion of the most sensible 
men in the country, and induced them to believe that our own Con- 
stitution was no longer to be sustained, because it was found to be 
irreconcileable with the principles of Democracy, that is, the princt- 
ple that all the members of the State should share in the exercise and 
administration of its government. Out of this contagion sprung the 
Society of United Irishmen, about the year 1790, a society, as since 
avowed, formed for the purpose of subverting the government of 
Ireland, separating her from Great Britain, and establishing a republi- 
can government in Ireland. In the principles of democracy, in 
furtherance of this purpose, and to seduce the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland into the snare, Theobald Wolfe Tone, the founder of the 
society, published his famous Address to the Roman Catholics, in 
which, availing himself of the Constitution of our Government, 
under which they are excluded from administering it, and founding 
himself in the principle of democracy, ‘ that. all should be equally 
admissable to share in the exercise of it,’ he did anticipate a great 
deal of the delusion of your speech, by vilifying the Constitution 
under which they lived, and endeavouring to persuade them, that 
their condition under that Constitution was a state of slavery intole- 
rable to freemen ; that all men in a civil state had a right, andan equal 
right, tosharein the exercise of the Government, and as they were 
deprived of thatright, they were reduced to the condition of slaves, 
and to the Government-under which they lived, asystem,with respcet 
them, of tyranny and injustice ; in aid of these politically false. and 
delusive doctrines, and nearly coeval with the address, Paine’s Rights 
of Man.had been published and circulated, in which he tramples 
upon, and laughs to scorn the British Coustitution; says that the 
human understanding had outgrown it ; that common sense could no 
longer endure that the highest and greatest offices in the State, that to 
which the government of the State belongs, and which constitutes one 
branch of the legislature, should like an estate in land or houses, 
belong by inheritance to one individual of one family only; that an 
assembly of peers should, by hereditary descent, also be legislators 
and judges of law and equity; he laughed. at such a system, asa 
mockery of common sense, and a palpable infringement of what he 
slates to be the rights of man; namely, the right of sharing in the 
rovernment ; and the House of Commons, he reviled as equally 
Vicious and intolerable, in its Constitution, not being the representa- 
tion of, or a delegation from, all the people, .all of whom, as he men- 


tions, have equal right to share in the administration of the govern- 
Ment.” ’ 
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These. democratic principles thus mixed up with Popish 
principles of rebellion, as taught: by these councils, and these 
bibles, produced the rebellion in Ireland, of 1798. ° At this 

riod Mr. Plunkett, being then very young, at first exerted 

imself in favour of the seditious party, but he no sooner dis- 
covered that treason was the object of that party, than he 
joined the ranks of the loyal, “od cordially lent his aid to its 
suppression. said 

In the next place it is shown, that the exclusion of Papists 
from. office, in a Government essentially Protestant, was sys- 
tematic and necessary. : 


‘€ Indeed it would have been preposterous, and inconsistent, and 
against the first principles of the English Constitution, to have exclu. 
ded Roman Catholics from the throne, unless at the same time they 
were excluded from all those offices by and through which, the king: 
lv Office is exercised and administered. By the British Constitution, 
although the whole executive government is vested in the King, the 
King does not personally exercise the powers, or discharge the duties 
incident to his high office; he administers his government by his 
responsible ministers ; he administers the laws by his sworn and te- 
sponsible judges ; he executes the laws by his sheriffs and other offi- 
cers ; he executes his ecclesiastical jurisdiction by his bishops and 
ecclesiastical officers. In the King, nominally, but in those his minis- 
ters, and officers, the actual exercise and administration of the execu- 
tive government of the State is vested ; so that on every principle of 
reason and of the Constitution, if there exists a necessity for the 
Protestantism of the King, it must, a fortiori, be necessary as to all 
his ministers and officers.” 


Surely nothing can be more convincing than this arguments 
especially when we take into consideration how much in a free 
country depends on the voluntary exertions of individuals, so 
that Popish ministers would have many opportunities of weak- 
ening the Church, without any positive breach of the laws. In 
the subsequent pages, the sentiment expressed in the above 
paragraph is investigated and proved. It is concluded that a 
monarch might be nnpeachable by Roman Catholic Senators, 
for being himself a Roman Catholic, a most preposterous 
idea. ! } : 

The next inquiry is, why should such a momentous chap 
of the Constitution: be proposed? and the reply fills one with 
amazement. ‘The offices in Ireland for instance, from which 
Roman Catholics are’ ‘excluded, and the numbers of Roman 
Catholics in Ireland capable of filling those offices, are so few, 
(for it is stated that the nine northern Counties of Ireland, 
scarcely contains asingle Roman Catholic gentleman) that 
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were these exelusions abrogated, the vanity and ambition : 
gratified» amount ‘almost to nothing. . It is, therefore, 
observed, *- : ; ? , 

«You now propose a radical alteration in the Constitution of the 
Government of this. great empire: you do not propose it on the only) 
ground on which any alteration can be .rightfully proposed, namely 
that it does not adequately answer and fulfil the ends of its institution, - 
or on the ground that it will, by the change which you propose, more 
adequately answer these ends; but, against all principle, and against 
all experience, you . propose iton the principle solely of gratifying a 
very few amiable and respectable noblemen and gentlemen (you al-. 
most mention their names) ; and you gravely propose, that for their 
personal gratification, the Constitution of this great empire should be 
materially and essentialiy changed ! . Was ever a proposition so puerile. 
and senseless offered to the consideration of the legislature of any 
State? Sir, you assume that your opinions on this revolutionary pro- 
ject are the result of a more enlightened understanding, and a greater 
liberality of disposition, than are possessed by those who would main-. 
tain the Constitution as it is: if it be so, please to recollect, that all 
the radical reformers of England have the same claim to illumination 
and liberality.” 


Yet if the giving these ambitious men a chance of place or 
profit, were indeed all the consequences which could reasonably 
be expected from concession, it would matter little withheld- 
ing that concession. But what would the actual consequences 
of such concession be? — ) , 


“ The question is one that principally affects Ireland. Should you : 
not, in candour, have informed the British representatives, who look 
to the Irish on this question, what the Catholic Religion and the Ca- 
tholic Church really are, at this day, in Ireland? An ancient Hierar- 
chy of high pretensions ; consisting of four Archbishops, twenty-three 
Suffragan Bishops, and a regular and secular Priesthood of thrée 
thousand Priests, all under vows of celibacy, with their houses of 
Friars and Nuns,.and Jesuits, forming a great corporation, if not in 
law, certainly indeed and namie ; exercising, not merely influence, 
but authority and jurisdiction, without law, over four millions of his- 
Majesty's subjects ; all firmly united as.a. party, considering their Pro< 
testant fellow-subjects as the invaders of their country, the despoilers. 
of their estates, the usurpers of their church, and the enemies of 
their religion ; believing, as matter of faith, that their Church, as the 
only true church on earth; will be again restored and re-established in 
Ireland, and the heresy which supplanted it extinguished for ever. 
Has it not been openly declared, in the public assemblies of Roman 
Catholics, that ematicipation, such as you propose, is not the end, but 
the means ? . Has it not, pending this very question, been printed and 
published, that emancipation. was not to give a seat in the houseof' 
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peers to Lord Fingal, or a regiment of horse to Major Bryan? No; 
emancipation, asit is there said, is to remove the intrusive church, to 
open the corporations and to transfer the political power of Irelang 
from the Protestants to the Roman Catholics :—indeed in that view 
it would be a measure interesting to, and affecting the Roman 
Catholic body at large. To make such a party once more a political 
party in the State, to institute a competition for power between them 
and their Protestant fellow-subjects, would be to fling a firebrand into 
the heart of Ireland, to convert every political contest, (and bad enough 
political contest is already,) into a religious one ; you would indeed 
invert the order of civil society, you: would see the man of fortune, 
connexions, and character, driven out of his country by a man who 
had neither fortune, connexions, nor character ; you would have the 
Catholic Hierarchy and the Priesthood on the side of the latter ; his 
cause would be the cause of religion and of the church ; he would c 
his election not by his fortune, his character or connexions, but by the 
bigotry and fanaticism of the people, Ireland would exhibit a con- 
stant, continued scene of discord and contention, till another convul- 
sion would lead to another pacification. 


Such are the contents of this able review, which we could 
wish to put into the hands of every Senator. Many, we are 
aware, would still retain their opinions, which they have pro- 
bably adopted for the purposes of faction, and are totally 
regardless either of this truth, or their Constitutional tendency. 


But with others, we trust the force of these arguments will 
have their due effect, and all farther concession to the Roman 
Catholics be opposed, as the result of fanaticism united wit 
Sedition. : 
a a ~ | 


A Sermon, preached in Nile-street Meeting-house, on Sabbath 
the 9th of April, 1820. By Greville Ewing. Glasgow, 
Ogle and Son. 1820. 


Ir was well said by the wise king of Israel, 4 word spoken im 
season how good is it! and such is the character of this timely 
and sensible discourse, preached at Glasgow during the late 
riots there. From Jacob’s reproof of Simeon and Levi when 
on his death bed, the preacher inculcates the divine disappro- 
bation of these scenes of plunder and disturbance. Indeed, 
Christians of every denomination, except they laid aside the 
very principles of their religion, must generally allow that the 
seditious practices with whiclr this kingdom has been harassed, 
are alike contrary to the laws of God and man, and those who 
have hitherto been brought to justice, have acknowledged 
themselves void of all religion. Many of these were pe!- 
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verted by the atheistical writings, which some montlis ago 
jssued daily from the metropolis. How far Government, how 
far pusillanimous, and time-serving juries, and how far the 
deficiency of our laws may be blamed, it is not easy to deter- 
mine. Certainly the present ministry have hitherto neglected 
the press in a most absurd and inexcusable manner. In the 
prosecution of Hone, they were so tardy, that the horror of his 
blasphemies had passed off before he was put on his trial, and 
hence he contrived to persuade his jury, perhaps the most 
stupid dozen which chance could well put together, that blas- 
phemies, if employed for political purposes, were legal, and that 
there was no difference between parodies, some in defence of 
religion, others never published, but handed‘about in MSS., 
and language the most disgusting, shocking, and irreligious. 
The public are not aware what pains are taken by these atheists 
to assist each other and overturn Christians. When Carlisle 
was about to be tried, one of these knowing a person likely 
to be on the jury, applied to him for the purpose of learning 
his sentiments, and was answered, Oh I’ll give him a lift, 
which being understood favourably, the answerer was not 
challenged, but put on one of the juries, which, however, did 
not sit. On Thistlewood’s trial, two of the jury were men ex- 
ceedingly disaffected, and would fain have acquitted him. This 
they could not do against evidence so strong, but they took care 
to point out which of their fellows was the most sincerely attached 
to his country, and he was objected to in every subsequent 
case. It would, therefore, be adviseable hereafter to place 
none on the list of jurors, who have not some regard to the 
sanction of an oath, and to revive an old law, almost obsolete, 
for the punishment of jurors who give a verdict contrary to 
evidence. This was once threatened by the lamented Spencer 
Percival, whilst at the bar, and it were well to revive it by some 
new enactment now, that, operating in terrorem, the application 
may be unnecessary. Mr. Ewing in this discourse expresses 
his conviction that none of his commanion were of the counsel 
of these men. He would perhaps have done much service if, 
being on the spot, he had informed the world of what com- 
munion they were.—This we must do, and we here announce 
that the seditious rioters of Glasgow, consisted of Infidels and 
Papists, which we shall prove in a few words. 

.M‘Ghinness’s life, as well as general notoriety, makes it 
unnecessary to dwell much on the first part of our assertion, 
that one division of the rioters were Infidels. The memoir of 
the extraordinary life and wonderful conversion, as written by 
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himself whilst under sentence of death, is not undeserving of 


notice, This man seems to have had religious principles pro- 
perly taught him when young, and these naturally revived again 


when his death approached. Mr. Keeling certainly was the: 


means of reviving them. The horror with which his con- 
science was struck at the recollection of all his enormities, 
produced a strong paroxysm, not far short of insanity, and 
who shall: say that the impression of his salvation, which he 
says he received during that paroxysm, was not a delusion? 
Here was no repentance. Conviction and pardon were simul- 
taneous acts. Nor does he seem even then to have had right 
notions of himself; he talks of forgiving all men, when he 


should have requested all men to forgive him. It does not: 


appear, from his short narrative, that he had been injured by 
acquaintance or strangers, but he seems to have ever been 
impetuous, and in extremes. Nor will it escape observation, 
that this man, who had ruined the souls of so many, and, as far 
as in him lay, had murdered so many, appeared. more certain of 
his future salvation, than apostles, prophets, or martyrs, whose 
deaths are recorded. He acknowledged himself to have been a 
class-leader among the methodists in Ireland, in which station 
he contrived toseduce one of his flock, a cousin, and from an 
expression in p. 23, probably others also. As this is the 
second class-leader hanged within these few years, we hope 
persons will be cautious how they connect themselves with 


such society, and especially after the avowal of Wade, to’ 


Major Sirr, see p. 358. 

But to return to our subject. That a great portion of the 
rioters of Glasgow were Papists, might naturally be expected 
from the circumstance of so many Irish having been settled 
there, and of Highlanders from the Popish districts. . In the 
riots which took place during September last, twenty-eight 
leaders were apprehended, of whom sixteen were Irish Papists, 
and whilst the windows of the Methodist chapel were all 
broken to pieces, with all the lamps in Clyde-street, not only 
was the Popish chapel, its windows and lamps, left untouched, 
but the mob actually attempted to cheer that holy place, but 
the cheer was quickly repressed by persons in authority among 
them.. Some may deem these facts too slight for the deduc- 
tion we have made, but considering the wily class in question, 
to us they are proofs as strong as. can reasonably be expected. 
Mr. Ewing, indeed; with much propriety, does not notice these 
circumstances, but contends, that no person of whatever rell- 
gious persuasion, having the fear of God before his eyes 
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would unite with these sons of rapine, and what he says of pro- 
curing arms, is peculiarly striking arid just. ) 


«« The character of Simeon and Levi was further displayed by the 
base means to which they had recourse. ‘ Instruments of cruelty 
were in their habitations. The designs they cherished might be 
judged of, by the murderous weapons which they had prepared for 
effecting them. ‘With these they had deliberately furnished them- 
selves, and kept them ‘concealed in their habitations, till occasion 
should serve. Each it appeared, had ‘ his sword.’ ‘This was not the 
case with their father. Kven when he fled for his life, he took no- 
thing with him but-a ‘ staff ;’ far less was armour necessary, for the 
pursuits of the pastoral life now, that the Lord had brought him back 
with his family in peace, to. the land of Canaan. | ) 

«© What need is there that private individuals should furnish them- 
selves with arms, in any settled state of civilized society ? Whenever 
this is recommended by a party, and above all, when it is done ina 
clandestine manner, we may be very certain, that wickedness is in- 
tended. Let ‘the power’ bear the sword ; ‘ and if thou do that 
which is evil, be afraid ; for he beareth not the sword in vain.’ The 
use of arms is to be regulated by the government: of the country ; 
and, when lawfally called upon, it is the subject’s duty to. use them, 
There is, in that case, nothing concealed ; and, being necessary for 
the public peace and safety, and for the administration of justice, 
the service is honourable and benevolent. Jesus Christ himself hath 
said ; ‘ if my kingdom were of this world, then would my servants 
fight." | 

Be Some assert it is the right of all, who are free, to have arms, It 
isa right, however, which is never reduced to general practice, ex- 
cept in a barbarous, or a disturbed state of society, It is a right, 
like all other rights, to be controuled by a regard to the general wel- 
fare. Iftmeén may take up arms, at their own will, they may, at 
their own will, take into their hands the administration of law and 
justice ; and then law is abrogated, and society dissolved. At any 
rate, if men will have arms, let them have those only, which they 
may lawfully show. ‘To carry arms, may be the envied badge of free- 
dom; but, to have them concealed in our habitations, is the villain- 
ous plot of the robber, and the assassin.” 

- “© How similar is the progress of wickedness, wherever it ap- 
pears! Many still enter into secret combinations, and even suffer 
instruments of cruelty to be brought into their habitations, who, 
perhaps, flatter thetnselves they shal! never be called to act, on the 
plans, and preparations at which they connive. They little know 
with whom they are involved. In a moment, their seducers may as- 
sume.the tove of martial law, and issue orders of military command, 
aud force them into crimes of which they may think themselves in- 
capable. How lamentable, should such ‘ brethren,’ as those we 
have been considering, be now found in any of the tents of Israel ! 
In this case, real Christianity would certainly be blameless. The 
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genuine disciples would be innocent, as Jacob was of the crimes of 
Simeon and Levi. But how difficult would it be to: convince the 
world of their innocence ; inattentive as men generally are to the re. 
ligion of the pore and prone to cherish the most violent prejudices 
against ft. My dear brethren, as you would nor ruin your own souls, 
and break the hearts of those who really love you; as you would not 
madly plunge thousands into. misery, and yourselves and your fa- 
milies into infamy and wretchedness ; as you would not bring re. 
proach on the way of the Lord, and open the mouths of his enemies 
to blaspheme ; let me press on you the paternal admonition of Solo. 
mon, ‘ Enter not into the path of the wicked, and go not in the way 
ofevil men. Avoid it, pass not by it, turn from it, and pass away.’ " 


Our readers will perceive that the preacher earnestly and 
pointedly reprobates the conspiracy then, and perhaps still, 
existing, and fearlessly performs his duty, in thus inculcating 
civil obedience as a Christian duty. His congregation, with 
great propriety, requested the publication of the discourse, 
and we fear so: much excellent advice was addressed to those 
who wanted as little as any in Glasgow. His conclusion is 
very good. . 


‘* Tam perfectly aware, that the sentiments expressed in this dis- 
course, may be ascribed by some to time-serving, and the fear of 
man. But I conceive it would be time-serving, and man-fearing too, 
on such an occasion, to withhold these sentiments. I preach them, 
because with some they may be unpopular; not, I trust, froma 
spirit of contradiction ; but to endeavour to convey instruction where 
it must be greatly needed. Perhaps another imputed motive may be 
self-interest. That along with others, I also am a party concerned, I 
deeply feel. Where is the man who has not an interest in the peace 
and order of civil society? And where is the man who would de- 
cline his duty, because interest joins with obligation to enforce it? 
But you have an interest here, as wel] as I ; and blind, indeed, must 
that man be, who perceives not the truth of so obvious an assertion. 

<¢ Compared, however, with the question of truth and righteous- 
ness, the motives of the speaker deserve not the thought of a mo- 
ment. Confide not in man. Search for yourselves the Holy Scrip- 
tures. If they teach treasons, stratagems, and spoils; by all means, 
shout for the battle, and take the consequences, But if while they 
ascribe glory to God in the highest, they teach peace on earth, and 
good willto men, ‘let us eschew evil, and do good ; let us seek 
peace, and ensure it.’ ”’ 
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On the Sentence of “‘ Death” on Adam. 


Sir, 
In a former article of your valuable Miscellany (see August, 1819) 
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1 endeavoured to show that the sentence of ‘‘ death” on Adam, was 
to. be considered as implying only that temporary separation of 
soul and body, which is usually understood by the term itself. Divines 
are industrious sometimes to prove, how much the soul of Adam, 
and its sufferings, may besupposed here to be included, and the souls 
of all men to be necassarily endangered in their descent from him, 
by his offence alone. A -teference to this is to be seen in many of 
our old commentaries ; those of the Carvinistic class particularly ; 
as well as in some modern theories. 

In fact, this article forms the very nucleus of the whole Catvin- 
isTic system ; itis its proper basis and prime position : by which 
the sentence against. Adam has been imagined by some to infer his 
“dying” both in body and sout, together with ‘the death and suffer- 
ings of all mankind to the same extent, for Ais offence ; saving and 
excepting such considerations of Christ’s merits‘as they are variously 
disposed to have recourse to, in order to mitigate a sentence, which, 
even to those who plead for it, appears objectionable ; and to render 
their hypothesis for a moment tolerable. ‘‘ Horrendum fateor,”’ said 
Carvin himself of it. 

But that such an interpretation of the word * death,” or * dying 
thou shalt die,” or ‘* thou shalt surely die,’ is not necessary, nor 
altogether defensible, seems to appears certain from many conside- 
rations. Some of which I have before submitted to your readers’: yet 
am desirous once more to revert to it. ) 

If any single argument would be sufficient for this purpose, it is the 
positive, unconditienal declaration contained in the threat alluded to; as 
strong as words can make it; that the denunciation should be accom 
plished, be that what it may, and whatever it should be proved by the 
effect to be, so as to convince both Adam, and his descendants after 
him, without which it would be an empty threatening, in such an aw- 
fal instance not to be supposed. This denuciation nothing could ob- 
struct ; nothing could evade, nothing could frustrate its completion. 
{n which case, imagining the ‘‘ death’ denounced to be the everlast- 
ing punishment of the soul of Adam, as well as the destraction of his 
ak together with the like suffering to. all mankind (which is the 
Calvinistic supposition) may it not be asked, how could even the 
Christian scheme of redemption, or deliverance from its effect, be after- 
wards admitted ? How could God himself suffer, or sanction, and give 
effect to, any method for saving all mankind from such a state of 
nalty confirmed by his unqualified declaration ? Whatever the threat 
implied must, therefore, be effected. And accordingly, taking ‘* death" 
in its ordinary sense, to be the thing intended, we have the execution 
of it’continually before our eyes ; we see all ranks of men “* dying” 
daily. God’s word punctually accomplished. 

_To refer the exposition of the threat to Adam's view or apprehen- 
tion of the nature of the sou/, how far its capacity and quality are such 
%tobe effected by it, seems not to be requisite. Because a very 
suitable interpretation may be: thus obtained, without such an en- 
quiry, or supposition : the objection to which is its groundlessness 
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upon, appeal. to Scripture,. clearly expressed ;—and the injury which 
is offered to the:characteristic attributes’ of the deity, by extending 
such a:threat or punishment to persons not yet in existefice..° - 

. Again;-—“ thou shalt surely die.” The writer of’ the book which 
contains these words, uses the very same‘in‘ various other passages. — 
.Gen, xxvi. 11. ‘ He that toucheth this man (Isaac) ‘or his wife, 
dying. he shall die ;":: or, ‘‘shall surely be put to death.” —Exod., xxi, 
12,13 ; and in: Leviticus xx. 2, 9; ‘* He that curseth father or mo. 
ther, shall surely die.” Here indeed it is true, that the power which 
-could or should inflict: the ‘* death’ denounced, could not affect or 
touch the Sout, (a remark which bears also upon Mr. Locke's ob. 
servation on this passage, quoted in p. 554 of the ‘Antijacobin Review 
for August, 1819.) Yet, first, the question might be put, whether for 
«¢ dying’’ in the above instances, or such like; the sense of not dying 
can: be.admitted, but.quite the contrary, the being kept alive under 
any circumstances ?—2ndly, it might be asked why any difference 
between the terms in such cases, and in Gen, (ii. 17.) alluded to, 
should. be even supposed, when no difference is- pointed out or seem- 
ingly referred to ? , DTT sae Ha bakin 

_ /How, or to what extent, the Sour of Adam might be connected 
swith, the threat, was probably as little within the reach. of hts compre- 
-hension, as.it evidently is now within our own; if we may suppose 
him. to have been originally created with power of mind not infinite, 
and that the knowledge of all Serxr1ruat existences, such as the Sour 
is, was not more within the grasp of his human intellect, than within 
our. own : at all events, nothing in the threat necessarily comprehends 
the Sout. , | 

The limitation, however, of the threat to a separation of body and 
soul, or temporary death, seems to be clearly intimated by other words 
in the same. sentence ; and a period also implied, by the addition of 
‘‘until.” Thatis, the general effect of thedenunciation threatened 
shall continue unéi thou return unto the ground : for out of it wast 
thou taken ; for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt. thou return.” 
(Gen. iii. 19.) Clearly, nothing is said of farther effect even to Adam. 
And we learn, accordingly, that: he lived a certain number of years, 
and then ‘‘ died.” (v. 5.) 

Nor again, when St. Paul, alluding to the same circumstances, 
upon the same word, (1 Cor. xv. 22.) ‘as in Adam all die,” does he 
by. any necessary inference imply more as to the Sours of men, than 
the authority which be refers to in the passage of Genesis before us. 
His assertion is, if taken generally or universally, that ‘‘ asin Adam 
al] die, even so in Christ sball all be made alive.’ Taking -the words 
then in their ordinary sense, indeed the only one wherein we can 
adequately and completely judge of them, the proposition is very cleat 
and intelligible ; that, as in Adam, or on account of Adam, and by a 
mortality derived from him, all men ‘‘ die,” or cease to be; so 10 
Christ, or by virtue of him, our bodies will re-obtain their principles 
of vitality. But if more than this be taken into the term, and we be 
supposed to understand to what extent, and how, the capacity of ou 
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SouLs to suffer is here included,’ St. Paul's assertion comes.to us with 
some subtraction of its force.and evidence : ‘because in truth we can- 
not fully judge of it. In the common sense of. it we may. If it be 
said that the words ‘‘ all die,” may be. judged of. by their contrast 
with the expression, ‘‘ all be made alive,’ because that sometimes 
implies a happy re-existence, this seems not to be tenable. Because 
we are assured that all will not in this sense be made.a/ive, but that 
only some will be revived to everlasting happiness, and some to ever 
lasting misery. 

The truth however is, that St. Paul's whole object here is to assert 
the resurrection of the Bony :—the doctrine of the Soux’s immorta- 
lity being generally admitted both by Jews and-Heathens. And this 
consideration seems to prove that the ‘‘ Death,” inculcated both by 
himself and Moses, whose expression in Gen. (ii. 17.) no doubt he 
referred to, is that of the Bopy only. In neither case is any thing 
specifically intended as matter of doctrine concerning the Sout, its 
capacity to be affected by suffering, or its exposure to it, eternally, 
either in Adam or ourselves, for his offence. It appears also very 
material to observe, that St. Paul’s expression (1 Cor. xv. 22.) is not, 
that ‘‘ in Adam -all Aave died,”—that the whole buman race is to be 
considered as having fallen . or ‘‘ died” in Him as their head and re- 
preseatative, which is the Calvanistic interpretation; that all have 
virtually and in effect ‘‘died,’’ or become condemned in Bopy and 
Sou, through Adam,—but that all do die, xalebyncxsc:, in him ; be- 
came mortal through him, and die, as every hour convinces us. , 

The conclusion seems to be; that by the words in Gen. (ii. 17.) 
nothing is necessarzly to be inferred concerning the Sout of Adam, 
or those of other men. It is true, however, that in Adam we.all 
“die ;"—that in the first instance we thus become all liable to 
“ Death,”’ meaning a temporary separation of our souls and bodies.— 
To Apam this ‘‘ Death” was penal, to oursELvéEs it is the fixed con- 
dition and law of our existence. From this ‘‘ Death’ we shall be 
revived through the agency of Jestis Christ ; and the life we shall be 
restored to, will be a happy one of an unhappy one, according as our 
conduct shall have been in this world.—True indeed itis from other 
passages in Scripture, that as we all sin, so for our own offences also, 
subsequently to our liability’ from-Adam, we become exposed to 
“ Death,” extending even to the sufferings of our Sours. Bat this is 
an effect, or an extent of death of our own procuring; alike, as in 
the former instance, and for the same reason,—namely, disobedience 
to God’s commands,—universal, necessary, and inevitable.—But 
though “* Death" is brought on us by ApaM, we are accountalle only 
for our own transgressions. 

It is the want of a suitable distinction between the sentence of 
“ death” on Adam, and the extension of that to our own souls, brought 
onus by oursetves, which leads to much inaccuracy in Scriptural 
Meditations ; the taking matters too much upon trust, and rather from 
the notions of incompetent teachers, than by appeal to the holy 
Writings. Our Sours can suffer, or be in danger, only from our- 
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sELves; and on ouRszELves rests also much of our salvation or delj. 
verance from ‘‘ Death,” or suffering ; upon the Gospel terms of 
faith and repentance, or of a Hoty LIFE ; aided by the ordinary operg. 
tion of the Divine Spirit ; our unavoidable deficiences being made 
up for by the atoning all-sufficiency of our Repgeemer. 

The question here has been, not, whether we are born prone to sin 
and inclined to evil by any propensity of our nature in descent from 
Adam, and in that sense may be said to “ die in him,” which is true 
in itself, yet most clearly is not what St. Paul bere was employed in 
proving ;—but whether the death denounced on Adam included the 
everlasting punishment of His soun, and in this first instance extends 
to our sours: So as that any theory built upon such a principle, even 
though a theory, yet affecting other important points in christianity, 
may be esteemed accurate and defensible.—I humbly conceive not. 

I am, Sir, : 
Your very humble Servant, 


June 3, 1820. D. D. 
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On Locke’s Essay on Government. 


Letrer III. 
Sir, 

I must apologize to you and your readers for the long period which 
has elapsed since I forwarded you my second letter on Locke's Essay. 
Various causes have prevented me from attending to the subject ; but 
I now resume my pen, to offer a few more strictures on this celebrated 
production, which has become a test-book with many teachers ; and 
which a late prelate characterised, as containing all that any man 
wanted to know upon the science of Government. 

Mr. Locke in his chapter on property, argues upon that absurd and 
inconsistent notion which I have before exposed, of the existence of 
what he terms a law of nature, which provides, that what a man 
makes his by the labour of his hands, &c. shal} become his property. 
Here, also, itis my misfortune to differ from Mr. Locke. In sucha 
state as he supposes, property could not exist. Property is created by 
government—it is the consequence of convertion ; and if we can sup- 
pose a people to have at any time existed, without some form af 
government, amongst that people there was no exclusive property. 
‘‘ From nature men have possessions, but it is from Government 
alone they can derive their claim to them as rights.” It is govern- 
ment which ‘ converts those possessions into property and into rights, 
which had before no other tenure than that uncertain and precarious 
one; which was at all times subject to dissolution from the lusts, appe- 
tites, strength, violence, and force of others.” Mr. Locke's whole 
chapter on this head can, therefore, only be cofisidered ‘as a col- 
lection of abstract propositions, not confirmed by facts. Previous to 
the institution of governments, (if, as I before observed, we can sUp- 

se a Nation to have existed without some form of regular subordl- 
tion,) all the earth, and its products, must have been in common: 
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there would have been no secure exclusive appropriation of any part 
of the one, or any portion of the other. Mr. Locke says, that ‘* this 
jaw of reason, (as he before defined the Jaw of nature) makes the deer 
the Indian’s who has killed it.” But where would be the force of 
‘this original. Jaw of nature,” ‘ If, for instance, as the Indian is 
about to carry home the animal which he has killed, another, who is 
stronger, aod who has been bunting with him, chuses to take it from 
him, what plea of n1GuT can the former use?-—If he should urge 
that he is hungry, the latter may use exactly the same plea ; if the one 
plead his laboar, and danger in going out in pursuit of it, the other 
may plead his labour and danger in both these circumstances ; if the 
one plead his right to it from killing it, the other may, with just as 
much reason, claim it on the plea of his victory in taking it from bim, 
for, if he who killed it urge as a plea that it is his property, because 
he killed st, then this assertion is either absurd, or must imply some 
convention, and, consequently, some species of government amongst 
certain persons, who have agreed to suffer every one to enjoy, unmo- 
lested, the prey which he himself has killed, for without such con- 
vention no property can possibly exist.” 

I wish the calm and considerate class of political economists to 
consider the following passages from his chapter on property. After 
having stated it as a part of the ‘‘ original law of nature,” that ‘* what- 
soever a man hath removed out of the state that nature hath provided 
and left it in, hath mixed his labour with it, and joined to it something 
that is his own, and thereby makes it his property,” which doctrine 
hebasillustrated by the Indian and hisdeer, our philosopher observes, — 

“ It will perhaps be objected to this, that, if gathering the acorns, 
or other fruits of the earth, &c. makes a right tothem, then every 
oné may engross as much as he will. To which I answer, not so. 
The same law of nature which does by these means give us property, 
does also bound that property too. God has given us all things richly, 
(1 Tim. vi. 12.) is the voice of reason, as well as inspiration. But 
how far has he given it to us, to enjoy ? As much as any one can make 
use Of to any advantage of life before it spoils, so much he may by his 
labour fix a property in. Whatever-is teyond this, is more than his 
share, and belongs to others.’”*—Again, ‘* as much land asa man tills, 
plants, improves, cultivates,’ and can use the product of, so much is 
his property.”—Further, ** Nature has well set the measure of pro- 
perty, by the extent of men’s labour, and the conveniency of life :— 
to man’s labour could subdue, or appropriate all ; nor could his enjoy- 
ment consume more than a small part.’—Again, ‘‘ this is certain, 
that, in the beginning, before the desire of having more than man 
neded, had altered the intrinsic value of things, which depends only 
00 their uselessness to the life of man-; or had agreed, that a little 
piece of yellow metal, which would keep without wasting or decay, 
thould be worth a great piece of flesh, or a whole heap of corn, though. 
men had a right to appropriate, by their labour, each one to himself, 
much of the things of nature as he could use, yet this could not be 
much, nor to the prejudice of others, where the same plenty. was still. 
ft, to those who would use the same industry. 
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“* Before the appropriation of land, he whogatheted as much of the 
wild fruit, killed, caught, or tamed, as many of the beasts 3s he could ; 
he that so employed his pains about any of the spontaneous products 
of nature, as any way to alter them from the state nature put them 
in, by placing any of his labour on them, did tliereby acquire a pro- 
péerty in them: but if they perished in his possession, without their 
due use; if the fruits rotted, or the venison putrified, before he could 
spend it, he offended: against the common law of nature, and was 
liable to be punished. He invaded his neighbour's share, for he had 
no right, farther than his use called for any of them, and they might 
serve to afford him the conveniences of life. 

‘“* The same measures governed the possession of Jand too. What. 
soever he tilled and reaped, laid up and made use of, before it spoiled, 
that was his peculiar right; whatsoever he enclosed, and could feed, 
and make use of, the cattle and product was also his. ‘But if either 
the grass of his inclosure rotted on the ground, or the fruit of his 
planting perished without gathering and laying up, this part of the 
earth, notwithstanding his inclosure, was still to be looked upon as 
waste, and might be the possession of any other.” 

I would ask, if the wild and injurious, and inconsistent doctrine of 
equality, is not here as plainly broached as it is in the writings of Paine, 

win, or any other author of that class? Can the Spenceans be 
blamed for advocating what they can maintain has the authority of 
Locke? Here lies the foundation of those preposterous opinions, 
which, in every age, and in every country, have always been proved 
to be diametrically opposite to the real occurrences of life !—1 do not 
accuse Locke of writing with a view to the consequences which bis 
principles have produced; nor do I think he had any ‘idea of the 
deductions which would be made from them. Indeed, he evidently 
guards himself from such an imputation, by stating such to’ have been 
the practice preceding the particular appropriation of property— 
which appropriation he defends. But, however innocent and Jauda- 
ble his intentions might be, it is certain, that the effect of his writings 
has been most pertiicious. And: it is also certain, that our modern 
Spenceans—the assertors of equality—the sticklers for the unalienable 
natural, and imprescriptible ‘* rights of man,” can no where find 
stronger arguments in-iavour of their doctrines, than in the passages 
above quoted. 

The earth and its productions were undoubtedly given to mean ; but 
not “in common.” |t they bad, industry and application would have 
had no reward ; sloth and idleness no ponistsment. The right of every 
man ‘to the produce of the labour of bis hapds does not depend upon an 
imaginary law of nature, but upon the clearest principles of revela- 
tion, which is the true guide of our conduct in this'world. But that 
right could not be enforced without a convention ; it could not exist 
anterior to the institution of government. Allowing, ‘however, the 
right, there can be no limits put to its exercise ; we cannot say, [0 
rich proprietor, yoa have engrossed more than your share of the soil j 


and you ‘must divide it amongst those who are in want and distress. It 
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is the:duty of the rich to aid and relieve the poor ; but it is not.a right 
of the latter to’ share in the possessions of. the rich, in.eqoal. propor- 
tions. And, indeed, if they understood their:own interest, the poor 
would never clamour for equality. It is this inequality of possessions: 
which not only gives'a stimulus to industry, but also provides means: 
for its rewards: It is this inequality, which invigorates and infuses 
strength intoevery part of the body politic: And no real friend to 
«the poor willendeavour to persuade them ‘to the contrary. 

T object to Mr. Locke's: chapter on property, as countenancing: the 
dangerous principles of equality ; and as sanctioning the visionary-and: 
impracticable schemes of a few absurd politicians, whoset up a sys+ 
tem in opposition to every: recorded fact, and then call it the law of 
nature. I call the attention of the admirers.of that great man, (for 
great he undoubtedly was) to the obvious consequences resulting from 
the principles he inculcated ; principles which, if carried to any ex- 
tent, would cause more ruin and devastation in the world, than the 
united efforts of all the tyrants and despots'that ever existed, or that 
ever may exist. i 


BrifFannicus, 
+ 


To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 
Six, : 
The events of the last few months have been most distressing and 
portentous.-The death of “‘ Our goad old King,” and the detection 
of a conspiracy to murder the cabinet ministers of the united kingdoms, 
are calculated to excite emotions of the most opposite nature ; but 
equally vivid and strong in their effects.—George the Third had lived 
so long in his people’s hearts ; we had been for such a series of years 
accustomed to look upon him as our father, and to consider ourselves 
as his. children, that when the angel of death visited bim, there was 
| not asingle Bairisu heart but felt the shock.—The awful dispensation 
| of providence wbich bung over him for the last nine years, made him 
still dearer to his people; it entwined him still more with our 
, tenderest affections ; and though he was as one that is dead, still 
‘ HOPE mingled with our sorrow. We indulged the expectation, that 

reason would cheer the last moments of his existence, that he would 


t be permitted to know the success of his plans of policy; the consum- 
“ mation of the glorious straggle in which he engaged for every principle 

- In religion, morals, and politics, that we ought. to prize; and,again 
A to witness the affection of his people ;. to perceive that he had never 
“ been forgotten by them, though he was nv longer able to take an 
ot active part in plans for their happiness. But, when the melancholy 
st tidings ran. thro’ the land, that ‘‘ rHz Kine was pgapD;"—that he 


had died, toa, without any glimmering of reason; to cheer the affec- 
tionate hearts of his royal son, and his other attendants, agony and 
sorrow, unmingled with any baser alloy, were the predominant 
It passions of our breasts, A little reflection, however, though it by no, 

means lessened, but rather increased our regret for the loss of our 
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monarch, served to reconcile us to the circumstances. attendant upon 
his death. It was mercifal.in providence; perhaps, nat to:restore him 
to his reason, which, at the:same time that it: would have: brought 


with it a knowledge of public goad, would have apprised him of prix. 
vate loss, would have shewn him his royal line of succession broken ;: 


and that his beloved consort had preceded him tothe grave ! 


We can scarcely draw the character of George the Third without 


seeming to use the language of panegyric. He was all that a king 
ought to be, and as much as we can expect a man to.be, in this life, 
where none of us are perfect. In every relation of life, his goodness 
of heart, and admirable discrimination of character were conspicuous ; 


his firmness was frequently evinced in the most trying situations; his. 


conscientious observance of every.moral and religious duty, gave a 
high tone of moral feeling to the population of these realms ;: and his 
strict observance of his coronation oath; which induced him to refuse 


yielding to the efforts of those who advocated the Catholic claims, and. 
thus preserved the constitution from danger, eminently entitle him to: 
the love and admiration of his contemporaries, and of posterity, to the, 


latest generation. 

The periodical press has teemed since the death of his late Majesty, 
with so many particulars of his life and character, that scarce any 
thing now remains to be added. On this subject, therefore, I shall 
only add, that as ‘‘ he ruled the nation in righteousness,” so the 
blessing of the Lord has been upon us for his sake —And, with every 
feeling of love and devoted attachment to George the Fourth, I must 
be permitted to say, when speaking of George the Third, that I 
fear . | 


‘¢ Take him for all in all, ; 
We ne’er shall look upon his like again.” 


I now mean to say a word or two upon that horrid offspring of 
radicalism, the Cato Street conspiracy ; a conspiracy which, view it 
in whatever point of light we can, must appear the most atrocious 
and nefarious scheme, that ever any set of men were engaged in. 
Good God! that any Englishmen could be found capable of planning 
the murder, in cold blood, of a number of men, whose only crime is, 
that they hold opinions in common with a large majority of the rank 
and property of the kingdom ; and that, by acting upon those opinions, 
they have saved England from the disgrace of becoming an atheistical 
kingdom ; and averted from it the ruin which ‘inevitably attends the 
adoption of jacobin principles. 

Amongst the respectable part of society, this plot has excited no 
other feelings than those of horror and disgust. It is howeyer bot 
too true, that, so debased and degenerate are some (I should trpst not 
many) of the people, that the fui/ure, not the conception, of the plan of 
wholesale assassination, is what has produced regret. J should not 
have believed this, if 1 had not demonstration of its truth. But such 
is unhappily the fact ; and it remains to be seen, what further ebulli- 
tions of frenzied impotence this feeling will produce. 
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Whatever may ‘be'the actual number of traitors engaged in the 
Cato Street conspiracy, I cannot look upon’ that transaction in an 
other light than as a ramification of tbat detestable system of infidelity 
and jacobinism, which we have seen lead to unutterable horrors in a 
neighbouring country ; and which a licentious press, and insolent 
demagogues, have recommended for adoption in this.—This system 
strikes at the root of every legitimate authority; it attacks every 
constitated establishment ; and it threatens to dissever every bond 
which unites man to man, to burst asunder every tie that cements 
society. Jt cannot by any just rule of reasoning be considered as an 
isolated plot. Who was the great leader of the banditti? Why This- 
tlewood ; the same villain who acted such a distinguished part in the 
Spa Fields riots ; and who has since contested the palm of popularity 
with Hunt, in his nefarious career. It is the same Thistlewood, who 
has boasted of having filled the common hall with his friends, in 
order to insult and trample upon the magistracy of the metropolis.— 
It is the same Thistlewood, who has lately been travelling in the north, 
to keep alive his connexion with the radicals there ; and who formed 
the famous scheme of simultaneous risings, which the vigilance of 
government defeated. Another leader was Davidson, a mulatto and a 
noted radical orator ; and the confederates were all radicals of the 
Hunt and Cobbett school. What madness, then, to suppose that 
these five and twenty scoundrels had no connexion beyond the walls 
of the hovel in which they assembled! If that were the case, they 
were fitter to be inmates of Bedlam than of the Tower. 

What are we now tothink of the short-sighted conduct of the 
Whigs in opposing the late bills for the suppression of sedition and 
tebellion? Is it not evident, that their conduct, whatever may have 
been their intentions, has served to keep alive, and to irritate the an 
passions of the multitude, already raised by the vile acts of detestable 
demagogues ?—Does not this horrible conspiracy prove, that the men 
whom they have both wickedly and wantonly assailed, as the enemies 
of the liberties of their country, either knew better than they did 
the nature of the evil against which they had to contend, or else, were 
more honest and did their duty better ?—In which ever way we take 
it, whether the palm is given to their superior political sagacity, or to 
their superior honesty ; in either case, they are the most fitted to. be 
the ministers of a great and free people. m 

What, I ask, would have been the situation of England, had. not 
those restrictive bills been passed, against which the Whigs raised 
such aclamour? Previous to the paasing of those acts, there was.no 
difficulties thrown in the way of the correspondence, and union of 
the radicals in all parts of the kingdom. Their frequent public meet- 
ings gave them confidence in their own strength, and enabled them 
to set at defiance the civil authorities. Their training to military ma- 
Deuvres ; their arming themselves, and their open contempt of the 
laws, all proved to what they were tending: all their actions spoke 
butone sentiment, and that sentiment was rebellion. Yet, in this 
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awful crisis of,our country's fate; in this moment of emergency, 
when every honest man ought to have merged all party differences, 
aod to have rallied round the altar and the throne, even at this time, 
did the Waigs (with one or two noble exceptions) persist in their fac. 
tious opposition to government; even at this period, when the life 
and property of every Joyal man in the kingdom .was threatened by 
armed and trained ruffians—did the Whigs raise a clamour about 
LiperTY, forsooth. They advocated the cause of lilerty ; whose 
principles, if principles are to be judged by actions, lead to the aboli- 
tion even of the right of private judgment, in all who, do not come 
within the pale of their communion! They pretended to be_ the 
friends of freedom, who, during the long and arduous struggle in 
which we were engaged for the liberties of the world,: took the side of 
the greatest tyrant that ever existed ; of the greatest villain with which 
any country was ever cursed asa ruler; and absolutely defended bis 
cause, against their own country |! Oh.shame, where is thy, blush ! 
This plot will, I trust, have the effect of opening the-eyes of some 
Englishmen,* who have réally-been. innocent dupes  to-radical .¢un- 
ning. It must shew them, the necessity that exists of a firm, and.de- 
cided.su being given to the government of their country—if 
they wish to live ynder.a government of Jaw, rather than under one 
of anarchy. The object of radicalism is nothing, more or. legs,. than 
revolution and plunder, Leaders and followers (at least, the. ostensi- 
ble ones,, though much I fear, that greater rogues are concealed behind 
the curtain) are poor and contemptible in every thing but that- daring 
wickedness which prompts them to commit any.crime. for the accom- 
plishment of their views. From such men’ how can any. good be 
expected !—From the abettors of such men, can the safety of the 
constitution be looked for? It were madness to expect it ; and. I call 
upon every man who has a drop of British blood to. animate him, to 
join the standard of onver, todefend the cause of loyalty ; and to 
rally round the auTar and the rHRong, determined to.preserve them 
or to DIE! ) 


-BRITANN ICUS. 
Leeds, 1820. 





——= — a —_~ 


* Those Englishmen, who, -on this occasion have -so steadily e- 
couraged our rebels by every effort which they durst employ, are, 
‘probably, better acquainted with the conspirators and their ultimate 
designs, than ministers. But they hope by these dreadful means fo 
drive them from their posts, which they would occupy themselves, 
thas patriotically hazarding the kingdom to satiate their own ambition. 
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RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 





Tsk principal occurrence relative to Popish affairs which we 
are able, since our last publication, to lay before our readers, 
is the account of the Aggregate Meeting at Dublin, and the 
speeches made by the energetic members there. They were 
of such a nature, that the Fousnels of the party exercised their 
discretion in suppressing them altogether, and a, Protestant 
editor was obliged to give these precious effusions to the world. 

To the Editor of the Hibernian Journal, a gentleman who has 
| distinguished himself by his able and active support of the 
British constitution, are we obliged for their publication ; 
otherwise these seditious harangues would have been first smo- 
thered, and then denied. It was, however, particularly neces- 
sary to conceal these speeches, as one of the orators unwittingly 
discovers another set of claims which are to be brought for- 
wards as soon as concession is obtained to the present. But 
before we proceed with this important document, we would say a 
word or two in answer fo a second Jetter from Julius, in the 
Popish Journal for last month. We shall, however, defer 
giving a complete answer until the appearance of the third 
letter, as promised in this. Indeed, the language used by this 
writer would be a sufficient cause for refusing to notice him 
altogether. Not that we have any right to complain. For 
Mr. Andrews treats the most respectable persons of his own 
party, Mr, Butler and other members of the English Roman 
Catholic Board, with similar scurrility. This similarity of 
style led us to suppose that Julius and Eusebius were the same. 

This is not only denied in Jalius’s second letter, but there is 

‘ternal evidence that the writer lives at a great distance from 

the metropolis, Julius, theréfore, may probably be some 

‘ompounder of nauseous ingredients, and dispenser of Jesuits’ 
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drops at Glasgow. Having thus allowed him to bea different 
‘ person from W. E. Andrews, we leave all farther personality 
out of the question, and are only sorry to find that there should 
exist at once two such virulent beings. ‘To satisfy our readers 
that we here exercise much forbearance, we shall extract the 
two first paragraphs of this second letter, and reply to the rest 
hereafter. 

‘¢ Sirn,—There are subjects, it will be acknowledged, on 
which it is impossible to treat with that gravity and power of 
face which an alderman can assume. There have been sub- 
jects, it will be admitted, which would even have stimulated 
the risible faculties of Xeno himself, or tickled the serious 
jaws of a Pythagoras. Who, then, that has read the late pro- 
ductions of the mighty champion of Protestant Ascendancy— 
the glorious effusions of balderdash with which he has deco- 
rated the pages of his valuable Review, can reflect on them 
with gravity, or treat on them with seriousness ? Think on 
the grandeur of his conceptions, and the sublimity of his ideas! 
With the pencil of a Milton, he can at once delineate the ido- 
latry of the Irish Papist, and the disgusting homeliness of his 
fare. With the eloquence of Captain Peezle, he talks of 
‘ mohawks and murders’ ina breath. He depicts Popery as a 
giant more monstrous than Polyphemus, and wider mouthed 
than Paragantua.. He is in the most dreadful trepidation 
about daggers and assassins; and it would not surprise me 
much if we were to have him next month exclaiming with 
Macbeth, in his red night-cap, 


‘ My stars, in the air there’s a knife ! 
I'm sure it cannot be a hum; 

I'l) catch at the handle, odds life, 
And then I will not cut my thumb.’ ” 


The only reply which we shall condescend to make to this 
attempt at turning into a joke a most infamous conspiracy for 
murder, is the following extract from an Irish paper, requesting 
our readers to recollect what we have already said on this sab- 
ject. - 

“i. Sir Harcourt Lees.—Saturday night last was arrested, 
by that active magistrate, Lennox Biggar, Esq. Doctor Mur- 
phy, of the town of Dundalk, on a- charge of conspiring to 
murder that true and firm friend of the Protestant constitution, 
Sir Harcourt Lees, Bart. in consequence of his late publica- 
tions to support the Protestant interests of the country against 
intolerance and bigotry. The prisoner was lodged in the gaol 
of Dundalk at nine o’clock on Saturday night.”?---Haberman 
Journal, 














































. The next paragraph runs in the following elegant style ; 

“‘ Poor pilgarlick! you-first condescended to become.a tool, 
and, in the fullness of your desire to obtain the approbation of 
your patrons, you must not only have immolated your inte- 
grity upon the altar of corruption, but I am ‘also afraid you 
have bid an adieu to that column of true majesty in man, that 
proud mark which distinguishes him from all other beings in 
the animal creation. In short, you must be really infatuated, 
Mr. O’Donnonghue, else you would never flounder away in the 
ridiculous manner you have done in your last number, whilst 
noticing the letter that ] formerly addressed to you. ‘Todeny your 
veryname ! to edit the Antijacobin Review, and yet have it there 
set down, that youaren *even personally knowntoits conductors ! 
todeclare your approbation of the writings of a man, whose 
many attacks upon the character of a certain respectable indi- 
vidual, has at length subjected him to a legal prosecution! to 
avow your determination of persevering in the same course of 
falsehood and calumny which you have been all along pursuing. 
I] say, Sir, what can the world think of you, or who but the 
most illiterate bigot would hereafter give credit to your asser- 
tions ?” 

We disdain to repeat our assertion respecting Mr.-O’Don- 
noughue. As to the prosecution of the mass priest against 
“The Protestant,” a short statement of the case will shew 
how little it can redound to the prosecutor’s credit.. When 
Mr. M‘Gavin first began the series of tracts entitled The Pro- 
testant, a series which confers the greatest credit on that gen- 
tleman’s abilities, and has obtained him the expressed applause 
of every person interested in religion reformed from idolatry, 
from the peer and the prelate down to the private individual, 
the whole city of Glasgow were half inclined to go a whoring 
after Baal Peor, and to eat the offerings of the dead. The 
Protestant then stepped forward, and first shewed the oppres- 
sive means by which the gorgeous chapel of Clyde Street was 
erected. The priest and his Sancho, Pax, alias Amicus Veri- 
tates, alias Julius, undertook the Quixotic task of proving 
that these means were not exercised ; namely, that the sacra- 
ments were not refused.to the dying, nor to the new-born 
babe, because the levy laid on by the priest had not been paid, 
and that persons absolutely supported by the charity of their 
neighbours were not compelled to pay out of their miserable 
pittance six-pence or nine-pence per week for that erection, on 
pain of forfeiting their salvation, as they were told. In this, 
had they succeeded, The Protestant would have been silenced, 
and the prosecution unheard of. But proofs were so accumu- 
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lated on proofs, that they withdrew from the abortive attempt, 
and the Protestant, flushed with success, went on exposing the 
enormities of Popery, one after another, in so striking a man- 
ner, that Baal was deserted entirely by Protestants, the Papists 
themselves staggered, and some actually converted. Then, 
in the true spirit of the inquisition, comes forward the priest 
with a prosecution. If he prove one single charge to be false, 
in God’s name let him have adequate damages; but if he fail 
in that, as fail he will, we trust the prosecution will be dis- 
missed with marked disapprobation. What! are not Popish 
misdeeds to be publicly exposed? Shall secret machinations 
be carried on, sums of money raised by the most infamous 
extortions, and those sums applied to the perversion of our 
neighbours to idolatry, to forsake the living God, for tae wor- 
ship of dead women and rotten bones, and shall a Protestant 
be prosecuted for exposing such deeds? ‘This is so preposte- 
rous an idea, that the christian world must be astonished at the 
impudence whick has dared, ina Protestant kingdom, to try an 
expedient at which Spain itself would revoit. And we hope 
better things of Glasgow. The doctrine now attempted to be 
laid down is this. A writer may inveigh as bitterly as he 
pleases against extortion, hypocrisy, or fanaticism, as an ab- 
stract question, but if he presumes to prove an individual 
guilty of extortion, if he proclaims any one to be another Tar- 
tuffe, or if he shews a villain to have concealed the worst of 
designs under the veil of religion, he is to be amerced in da- 
mages, however true the accusations may be. If juries establish 
such monstrous doctrine as this, the press would be completely 
enslaved. For no country yet existed, however despotic the 
government, where it was not fully allowed to declaim against 
vice or folly in good set terms. 

We shall now add, verbatim, from the Hibernian Journal, 
the account of the Aggregate Meeting, with a few notes on 
particular passages. 





AGGREGATE CATHOLIC MEETING. 





Thursday last an Aggregate Meeting of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland was held at the Mewopelitan Chapel, in Liffey- 
street, for the avowed purpose of petitioning Parliament for 3 
repeal of the remaining restrictions affecting that body. 

At two o’clock the chapel was crowded almost to suffocation, 
and shortly after Sir Edward Bellew was called to the chair. 
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Mr. O’Gorman apologized for the absence of Lord Fingal, 
who was detained in Wales in consequence of an accident 
which befel his son-in-law. 7 

The chairman then stated the object of the meeting, and 
requested that every gentleman who should be inclined to deli- 
ver his sentiments would. be heard with impartiality, and 
intreated of the speakers to confine themselves solely to the 
question before them, and not, by introducing extraneous mat- 
ter, injure the cause of Catholic Emancipation. 

Mr. O’Gorman announced to the Meeting, that he received 
a letter from Lord Fingal, stating that he had presented the 
Address of the Catholics of Ireland to his Majesty, who was 
pleased to receive the same in the most gracious manner, upon 
which a vote of thanks was passed to his Lordship for his con- 
stant exertions in the cause of Catholic freedom, and a similar 
vote of thanks was returned to Mr. O’Gorman, for the efficient 
manner in which he discharged the duties of Secretary to the 
Catholics of Ireland. 

_Mr. John O'Connell then proposed the following resolu- 
tion ; 

“ That it is the undoubted right, as it is the first duty of 
man, to worship his God according to the dictates of his con- 
science, * 

Mr. Eneas M‘Donnell seconded this resolution. He 
had been asked since he came to the Meeting, if there 
was not a petition already in existence, and numerously signed ? 
to which he should answer in the affirmative ; but the petition 
alluded to had been prepared for a former Parliament, and to 
a different executive authority. The petition which would — 
now be read to the meeting was intended to be presented to a 
new Parliament, and to a new king, and was therefore rendered 
necessary at the present period. He could not but augur the 
best consequences from the early predilection of his Majesty 
towards Ireland, and it was impossible that the pupil of the 
great Fox, the fellow-student of Grey, with Moira for his mo- 


ree 





* This proposition is usually supposed to be a self-evident truth, 
and yet nearly all christian sects constantly act in opposition to it, 
butnone have exceeded the Romanists in that respect. Would, for 
stance, the worship of the Hindoos, as practised in Juggernaut, be 
‘llowed in Christendom ? Are there not many other heathen rites 
which would not now be permitted ? although it is probable that the 

votees are as firm believers in their peculiar errors as Papists can 
“stbly bein transubstantiation. But all virtues have their limits, and 
Ieration among the rest. | 
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nitor, and Sheridan for his friend, could be otherwise. than 
favourably disposed towards the Catholics of Ireland. After 
enumerating the many virtues which adorned the character of 
the late Duke of Kent, and paying a high compliment to the 
Duke of Sussex, for his sentiments on the Catholic elaims, 
which he had an opportunity of learning from the lips of the 
Royal Duke himself, Mr. M‘Donnell went on to shew that the 
cause of Catholic freedom had gained ground from a continued 
discussion in Parliament; that the prejudices of the Protes- 
tants in both countries were nearly removed; that the. great 
families in England and Ireland were. become converts to the 
peaceable demeanor of the Catholics; that Catholic states on 
the continent had emancipated their Protestant subjects, and 
concluded by expressing his conviction, that the day was not 
far distant when all their hopes would be realized in a complete 
emancipation of the Irish Roman Catholics. 

The resolution having been put and carried, Mr. Nicholas 
Mahon rose for the purpose of moving the second resolution. 
He eulogized the conduct of Lord Fingal, and contended that 
the Catholics of Ireland deserved far better treatment thao the 
continuance of those fetters which bound and galled them. 
He trusted that an end would be pat to all those distinctions 
which rendered the Catholics a separate body, and that the 
state would shortly have the benefit of their undivided ener- 

ies. : 
ene That the potitical conduct of the Catholics. of Hreland bas 
been unifornily loyal and peaceable, and has repeatedly obtained 
the approving testimony of the three estates of Parliament.”* 








—_——_— 


* The peaceable conduct of Ribbonmen, defenders, &c. the 
rebellion in 1798, and the general unsettled state of the country, 
woukl make any other set of men rather shy this part of the subject. 
Let it also be observed that these Ribbonmen are all Papists, and that 
however partizans in and out of Parliameni may affect to deplore the 
oppressed state of Ireland, these oppressious are not felt, sor these 
outrages committed, in the northern counties, where the population 
are Protestants. In fact, in the southern counties, the magistracy 
are overpowered. If they themselves escape assassination, their s008 


are murdered in their stead, as was the fate last March of a youll§ 


aged seventeen. The gentleman whyce activity brought to justice 
the monsters who burnt Lynch and eight others alive, is yet, after? 
Japse of years, obliged to keep his house: guarded by soldiers. Bu! 
let the following extract of the Roscommon assizes, last spring, ©” 
vince the most. incredulous. 


«* Roscommon, March 1. 
‘©The crown prosecutions commenced this day. The first per 
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The next resolution was moved by Mr. Randall M‘Donnell, 
who animadverted with much acrimony on the Corporation of 
Dublin, for anticipating the Catholic petition by their systema- 
tic opposition. ‘They may be called the Corporation of Dublin, 











put on trial was Stephen M’Garry, charged with burglary, with intent 
tocommit.a robbery ; second indictment, for demanding money ; 
third indictment, for breaking into the dwelling-house of Michael 
Hanoully, after sun-set, and injuring the same ; fourth indictment, 
for forcibly exacting money ; fifih indictment, for demanding same, 
with intent to rob; 6th indictment, for appearing by night, armed. 

« A most respectable jury having been sworn, Mr. Vandeleur, 
leading counsel for the crown, addressed the Court in an able speech, 
of which the following is the substance :—-He said he was pleased to 
find that at this awful moment, when the peace of the eountry was at 
stake, a jury of so great respectability bad been selected. They must 
be, one and all, aware of the critical situation of the county. The 
gaoler’s calendar was replete with crimes of the deepest die, tending 
to overturn the constitution, and to throw the country into a state of 
anarchy and confusion. At such an eventful period the state of the 
country depended on a manly and zealous discharge of the duty 
which devolved upon jurors.—Every thing that was dear and valuable 
in life was consigned to their protection. Let not those spoliators, 
said the learned counsel, seize upon properties, and devastate the 
county. You all have experienced the benefits of social order in 
times of tranquillity, and I am certain you must now feel the reverse, 
owing to the diabolical machinations of those disturbers of your 
county’s peace. That county demands justice at your hands—dis- 
charge your duty conscienciously, and with manly firmness. The 
prisoner brought before you stands charged with a_series of crimes, 
almost all of which are of an insurrectionary nature. Accurately 
and minutely investigate the case, and with all due lenity towards 
the prisoner ; but let not prejudice or terror affright you from an 
upright discharge of your duty—the influence of terror, indeed, 
must be foreign to your minds. . From what motives those crimes 
have been multiplied in this county, is to me quite inexplicable. 
Why were they not, in their infancy, extinguished by the magis- 
trates? It is strange how any man could bave skulked from his 
duty, when outrage was so prevalent. Apathy must have got the 
better of that duty which the magistracy at large were bound to ad- 
here to, It is to thisthe increase of crime is to be imputed. But 
the arm of the law is too strong for those nocturnal disturbers of your 
peace; and, as long as the juries of this county shall be auxiliary to 


that law, those crimes will be putdown. Outrage in the sister king- 


dom was promptly put down—why not also in Ireland? The Irish, 
taken in the aggregate, are as loyal as the English; but from the 
apathy and supineness of the magistrates, outrage has made such head 
ia this county, that an auxiliary force was necessary to be sent down, 
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which was a high-sounding name elsewhere, but who were 
they? Men of no weight, of no consequence, and whose 
proceedings- were the subject of mirth and laughter. He 
merely noticed their interference to join in the ridicule which 
they had brought upon themselves. 


for the purpose of exterminating its baleful influence. It must suc- 
ceed in putting down crime, if you Jend your aid, and peace and good 
order will be once more restored, In the sister kingdom outrage has 
been most promptly put down; why is it not likewise put an end to 
here ? Want of sufficient energy is the cause. The consequence ip, 
a hideous catalogue of crimes appear on the calendar of the county 
of Roscommon. In the discharge of your duty you will have the 
zealous co-operation of the government, who are determined to put 
down these disturbances. What object can these deluded wretches 
propose to the mselves ?—what delusive prospects have they in view ? 
Some examples are necessary to recall them to their duty, and to 
render them amenable to the law. Let them dispassionately search 
their own minds—let them pause for a while, and consider what they 
could propose to themselves by the perpetration of such crimes, and 
the result will be that all is visionary, and that nothing could be 
achieved by the commission of such outrages. The learned counsel 
concluded by saying that he should not trouble the jury any longer on 
the subject, conscious, as he was, that they would zealously and faith- 
fully discharge their duty without fear, favour, or affection. 

‘€ The evidence on the part of the crown here commenced, and 
folly supported the indictments. After a recapitulation of it by the 
learned judge, (Daly) the jury, without quitting their box, found the 
prisoner guilty upon all the indictments. 

‘« The learned judge had the prisoner then called up for sentence, 
and after a most energetic and feeling appeal to those present, on the 
extent and enormity of the crimes which appeared so prevalent in the 
county of Roscommon, he passed the awful sentence of the law, but 
bas not yet appointed a day for his execution. 

‘“‘ The next trial which took place was that of Patrick Feehily, John 
Coyle, John Flanagan, Patrick Conlan, and Hugh M’Namara, 
charged under the 15th and 16th of the late king with assembling by 
night, and wearing badges, and assuming the name of Ribbonmen. 
To support this case. it was proved, on the part of the crown, that 
those persons, in company, with upwards of five more, were met, at 
four o'clock in the morning of the 20th of December last, by wen 
Young, Esq. a magistrate of this county, who had previously received 
information of their intention ; and before they could proceed to any 
acts of outrage, he, with a small party, consisting of twelve persons, 
attacked this gang of nightly marauders, and succeeded in apprehend- 
ing the prisoners, ~The prisoners were all found guilty, but sentence 
has not yet been passed. This trial lasted until eight o'clock in the 
evening. 

“« Mr. Young most zealously and actively discharged his duty 8 # 
magistrate upon this occasion.” 
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The resolution, which was as follows, was then put and 
carried : FA 8 ) 
“ That the Catholics of Ireland contribute their full pro- 
portion to the support of this realm, and in return for such 
services are well entitled to claim equal rights. with others: of 
his Majesty’s subjects.” | | 
This resoletion having been carried, Mr. Coppinger pro- 
posed the next in rotation. In doing so, Mr. Coppinger said 
that he could not help animadverting upon ‘that bondage which 
still oppressed and degraded the Catholics of Ireland. - It was 
in vain to deny that they were a degraded race, as they may be 
fairly called aliens in their native land. It was in vain for 
their enemies to assert that the Catholics of Ireland had.a 
right to be contented with the concessions granted them in 
1793 ; they were not, and they ought not to be contented with 
such trifling favours ; favours he could not call them, but just 
rights. He denied the existence of that freedom which was 
alleged to be the boast of Englishmen, while himself and his 
countrymen were deprived of the’privileges which belonged'to 
their birth-right.* When he looked around the continent of 
Europe, and saw in every direction Catholic monarchs granting 
freedom and political privileges to their Protestant subjects, 
when he saw Protestant Hungary, Catholic Bavaria, and last of 
all, Catholic Spain, granting freedom to all classes, how could 
he concede the palm of liberality to England? Ages of ex- 
clusion and persecution had the Irish Catholics suffered unme- 
ritedly ; and he was free to confess, that from the view ‘he had 
taken of the present prospect of affairs, he had little now to 
expect from the generosity or the justice of the British legisla- 
ture. When he reflected on the manner in which their last 
petition had been treated by Parliament, who rejected it with 
contumely, without deeming it even worthy of going intoa 
committee on its merits, he confessed he had nothing to hope 
from the result of their present application. When he re- 
flected, too, on the manner in which their venerated Catholic 





* It is astonishing to hear men of any reading talk such nonsense. 
The papists are at present excluded from certain official situations 
only, in all other respects they are exactly ona footing with the rest 
of their fellow subjects. How are they then deprived of the privi- 
leges belonging to their birth-right:? \ Are any of these emphatic men 
Lord Chancellors by hereditary descent? Whoever becomes'a mem- 
ber of civil society; gives up all right to power in that society whether 
official or otherwise, and by the act of admission becomes a subject 
merely ; all besides is matter of convention. 
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Prelates had been insulted in the House of Lords, upon whom 
a foul libel was pronounced by a person who had been raised 
to the highest dignity of the peerage by the flow of Catholic 
blood, he. was :still more inclined to expect a further continu- 
ance of their degradation : he meant the Duke of Wellington, 
(Loud and continued hisses and disapprobation.) He should 
speak his mind, although he regretted that the greatest military 
hero of the day should be found the object of censure. This 
person had said likewise that the Irish nation was a conquered 
country. . This modern advocate of intolerance, this modern 
champion of Orangeism---* | | 





* Such is the liberty of which these men are*the advocates. They 
cannot brook the smallest opposition, and are ready to abuse the most 
respectable characters if they do not coincide with their sentiments. 
But from the apology afterwards made by Mr. O’Connell for this in- 
temperance, it appears that Mr. Coppinger’s rage arises from his being 
still kept out of aa estate forfeited by bis ancestors in the time of 
Oliver Cromwell. As Oliver was an usurper, of course neither the 
family on the throne nor their predecessors are blameable for this 
loss. Why then is Mr. C. so very energetic on that account now ? Is 
it not plain that he expects a restitution of the forfeiture if these 
concessions were granted, and that he is enraged at the delay? Can 
any man shut his eyes to the obvious deduction that a restoration of 
the forfeited estates is the principal cause of these seditious harangues, 
and not less unwarrantable measures ? Under this expectation regular 
maps are kept, and every document preserved, that each descendant 
may claim bis own again when popery is re-established, and Ireland 
under a government of her own, separated from England. The reso- 
lution with which this speaker concluded so unwary an harangue, con- 
tains.as many falsehoods as propositions. No constitution can promise 
to its members more than personal freedom and security of property. 
These papists and Jews equally enjoy ; to more the first have no na- 
tural right beyond the last. Of false and malignant imputations the 
sum is this, that no man can serve two masters, and that every con- 
scientious christian takes such a view of temporal matters as always 
to involve spiritual considerations, But how much the inhabitan's of 
Ireland are ready to defer to the authority of the Pope, the follow- 
ing anecdote will ‘shew, and the next where bigotry really exists. _ 

“« The Pope and the Weekly Register.—Mr. Staunton’s Paper, which 
is now reckoned the accredited organ of Popery, states that a chapel 
has been, or is about to be erected in the parish of Cloney, at the de- 
sire of the parish priest, on the estate of a respectable Protestant gen- 


tleman. Not satisfied, however, with the liberality of the protestant 


laaded proprietor, this sapient Journal complains that the edifice is pot 


‘built in the centre of the parish, and some of the parishioners joining 


in the discontent at this circumstance, have resolved to memorial the 
Pope on the business! Bravo, Mr. Staunton ; you have let the cat out 
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Sir Edward Bellew here rose in the midst of great tumult 
and uproar, and as soon as he could command:a ‘hearing, ob- 
served that he had an arduous duty to perform. He declared 
the gentleman to be out of order, and begged of him to confine 
his observations to the object for which they had assembled ; a 
contrary course would only injure their cause. He could not 
see what the conduct of the Duke of Wellington had to do 
with the subject before them. ; | 

Mr. Coppinger continued. He should bow to the chair, but 
he nevertheless thought it right to hold up the political can- 
duct of the Duke of Wellington to the detestation of the 
Catholics of Ireland: The English ministry were blind to the 


interests of the Empire by the system of exclusion in which 





a al ne a tl aia 


of the bag ; for you often declared, as an argument for further conces- 
sions to the Roman Catholics, that the Pope had no iuterference, or 
could have any influence in Irish temporal affairs ; yet the good peo- . 
ple of Cloney think it necessary to consult his Holiness on the utility 
of ‘ putting the Church in the middle of the parish!’ " 

‘“« Most Barlarous Bigotry.—Every loyal and intelligent Catholic, 
as well as Protestant, must shudder at the following account which we 
extract from a letter, dated Drumcondra, May 11, describing in hor- 
rible characters, the abomination of bigotry:—‘ A few days ago, a 
poor woman, who was a protestant, and the widow of a naval officer, 
who died in the service of the Ballast Office, from which she had a 
small pension, which, with the assistance of the parish, kept her from 
starving, finding herself ill, received the sacrament; after which, the 
people of the house where she lodged, being Papists, would not hand 
her so much as a drink of water, but left her to live or die as might 
please God! Inthe course of a day or two she was found dead, 
without knowing how long she had been so, in which state she re- 
mained antil the time of her burial, without any of the usual ceremo- 
nies of waking being performed. A parish coffin was procured, into 
which she was going to be hurled as she lay, but for a Protestant 
woman, named White, who stript, washed, and laid her in the coffin 
iia proper manner, when she was borne to the place of interment, 
not with the becoming solemnity that should be observed on such an 
occasion, but by a set of people more resembling ferocious barbarians, 
than the inhabitants of a civilized country, shouting and yelling, with 
curses and imprecations on the unfortunate corpse, merely because she 
nee the Sacrament, and died a Protestant !’’—Hilernian Journal, 

ay 13. 

Mr. Taaffe’s resolution about private rights, &c. has already been 
disposed of. We would just hint to him that the security of the state 
would be best consulted by a quiet submission to the laws, and a grate- 
ful acquiescence in the almost total repeal of the laws restraining pa- 
pists, a repeal which never would have passed had this unceasing de- 
inand for more! more! more! been foreseen. ~ | 
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they persevered respecting the Catholics; and much as kad 
been said to the contrary, he could not give the. manufacturer 
of that abhorred measure, the Union, (Lord Castlereagh) the 
smallest credit for liberality. .He who could be found capable 
of bartering his country’s freedom, did not deserve the slightest 
respect from any portion of his countrymen, and those who act 
with him in the ministry could not, he feared, be relied on. 
He had heard it said that the opinions of our present sovereign 
were inimical to Catholic emancipation. He could not, how- 
ever, credit the assertion, as the tele tenour of his life, while 
Prince of Wales, was at variance with such a supposition. The 
divisions which unfortunately existed for. the last few years 
amongst the Catholic body, were indeed a source of great mor- 
tification, and the fatal resolutions of 1812 might have a bad 
effect on the mind of George the Fourth. | 

The Chairman here again interfered, and requested that no 
extraneous topics should be introduced. He was sorry to in» 
terrupt the gentleman so often, but he felt it his duty to remind 
him that he was not strictly in order. : 

Mr. Coppinger resumed, by declaring that as he had met 
with such frequent interruptions, he should not trouble the 
meeting much longer. He then tooka view of the conduct 
of the Catholics for the last twenty-five years, contending that 
their loyalty, their bravery, and their numerical strength, en- 
titled them to the full benefits of the constitution. He trusted, 
notwithstanding, that whatever advantages they may acquire or 
possess, they would never desert their prelates, or barter the 
religion of their forefathers, by subscribing to any oaths at va- 
riance with their religious tenets. It was, indeed, unnecessary, 
as the cause of six millions of men would ultimately triumph, 
in spite of every obstacle. After some further remarks, this 
gentleman concluded a speech of considerable warmth, of 
which the foregoing can only convey an abstract merely of its 
substance, by moving the following resolution, which was 
seconded and passed. 

‘‘ That there does not now exist any pretence to justify, or even 
palliate the continuance of that penal code which excludes us, 
on account of our religion, from the participation of the con- 
stitution. The false and malignant imputations which inte- 
rested bigotry excited against us are exposed and discredited. 
The services we have rendered to the state are known and 
acknowledged. The- great body of our Protestant fellow-sub- 
jects (to whom we owe and offer our most devoted gratitude) 
are favourable to our just claims, and the hostility that Js, 
opposed to us rests upon the unsocial intolerance of that unml- 














tigated influence which was generated, and is still fostered by 
the penal code.” | 

Mr. Taaffe, in a few words, by way of preface, moved the 
following : | 

«“ That we deem it.a duty, at the commencement of a new 
reign and a new Parliament, humbly, but earnestly to seek 
selief from the oppressive provision of that code, and to solicit 
the legislature, as well in respect to the character of this em- 
pire among foreign states, as in justice toso numerous and so 
injured a body of faithful subjects, to repeal those enactments 
which directly tend to excite internal dissensions, and to en- 
danger the security of the state, whilst they infringe private 
rights, and degrade the national reputation.” 3 

Mr. O’Connell, in seconding the resolution, was fearful that 
the opinion entertained by many persons of ‘this being the 
last time of the Catholics having an occasion to petition, was 
chimerical and unfounded. His own opinion was, that there 
was little probability of the honest demands of five-sixths, 
nay, he would say nine-tenths of the people of Ireland, being 
attended to with effect by the English ministry ; but at ‘the 
same time he was not averse to the experiment of trying ano- 
ther petition, and in the event of its failure he should never, 
as an individual, again come forward to petition ; and he would 
advise the Catholic population of Ireland never more to peti- 
tion, unless some unlooked-for event, some unforeseen revul- 
sion, rendered it absolutely necessary. He had not the honour 
of that personal ogg 2 of the two Royal Dukes boasted 
of by his friend Mr. E. M‘Donnel ; he knew no Duke but an 
Irish Duke, and that was the Duke of Leinster ; but he fally 
concurred in every thing that had been said in their eulogy, 
and he regretted that the Catholic aristocracy of Ireland had 
not before now assembled to address the widow of that Royal 
Duke who had been all his life so friendly to their claims. 
(Kent.) It had been said that the Irish Catholics were re- 
lieved from many disabilities during the late reign, and with 
this assertion he entirely concurred. At the commencement 
of the reign of George the Third the Catholics of. Ireland 
groaned in bondage, from which they were afterwards no 
doubt relieved, but under what circumstances? He contended 
that the Catholics should thank their own weight and impor- 
tance for any relief they got, and not from any favourable 
disposition on the part of England, to whom they were not 
indebted for a single favour. For sixteen years after the late 
king’s accession, they pined in their sufferings, until at length, 
in the year 1776, at the period of the American rebellion, as 
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it was called, the first act was passed in their favour. In 1778, 
when America was about to establish her independence, when 
France was leagued with her against England, and Spain op 
the eve of declaring war, another aet was passed.in favour 
of the Irish Catholics. They were then allowed to take long 
leases, and to acquire property. In 1782 the third act was 
passed, as a bribe to the Catholics to remain quiet, at a period 
when Ireland was defenceless, and the Dutch and French 
fleets rode.triumphant in the British Channel; and in 1793 
the last act was passed in their favour, by which. they got. the 
right.of franchise. Even this latter was forced from the Eng- 
lish government by the effects of the French revolution, and 
the impression made on the public mind by the victories. of 
Dumoriez,. who, a short time previous, had gained the-cele- 
brated battle of Jemappe. All these circumstances clearly 
shewed that the Irish Catholics were more indebted to adven- 
titious circumstances for the little they now enjoy, than to any 
sense of justice on the part of the British government. Since 
1793 what has been the state of the Catholics?* Year ‘after 
year have they besought their rulers to extend to them their 
just privileges, and though they have constantly experienced 
nothing but mortifications and denials, yet have they remained 
loyal. and peaceable. He expected no better result from the 
present petition, nor would their hopes be realized until a 
proper change was effected. In the event of their petition 
being rejected in the present session of Parliament, the Catho- 
lics should be firm, and add their strength to the swelling chorus 
of reform, for while the House of Commons remained consti- 
tuted as it was at present, while the boroughmongering faction 
carried with it an unbounded sway, there was little to expect on 
the score of liberality or justice.t Taking these broad views 


— 





* What is the tendency of these remarks, but to advise force, be- 
cause. force alone had hitherto been successful? Yet so, beedless are 
these orators of facts and past experience, that they are continually ad- 
verting to times whose recollection should cover them with confusion. 
In the year 1782, when the Dutch and French fleets rode triumphant 
in tbe Channel, Ireland had in arms 100,000 volunteers, and so much 
were the Papists even then suspected of disaffection, that when a land- 
ing was expected at Bantry Bay, Lord Charlemont thought it neces 
sary to recommend the expulsion of all the Roman Catholics from the 
corps, which actually took place at Cork, notwithstanding the exigen- 
cies of the times!!! : 

+ This is precisely the language of Hunt.2nd Wooller, and the ad- 
vice cannot be mistaken. To this point was the dying admonition of 
Mr. Grattan directed. He knew the restless spirits that harassed bis 
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of the subject, it gave him but little uneasiness what the poor, 
the pitiful Corporation of Dublin could do :: their efforts were 
ridiculous, even aided by the foolish: writings of Sir Harcourt 
Lees, who ‘was himself a priest and a baronet.- He had done 
him (Mr. O’Connell) the honour to address to him four letters, 
butif it was any satisfaction to the Rev. Baronet, he could 
assure him that he had never read one of them. His friend 
(Mr. Randall M‘Donnell) had spoken truly of this pitiful cor- 
poration, for he was convinced that he (Mr. M‘Donnell) paid 
more into the Treasury tham the whole aggregate who formed 
their commons house. He would. not follow the example of 
his friend, Mr. Coppinger, in speaking of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, lest he should be checked by the Chairman; but he 
was not surprised at the warm feelings of his’ young friend, 


deprived as he had been of 15001. per annum of his hereditary, 


property, of which his ancestors had been despoiled. He knew 


that Irishmen and Irish Catholics had made the Duke of .Wel-. 


lington what he now is, and a very bad return he made them for 
doing so.* | 


The Chairman requested Mr. O'Connell not to fall. into the. 


same line of argument adopted by Mr. Coppinger, as his duty 





native country, he knew, perhaps too wedi knew, the connexions and 
views of those who promoted the last rebellions, and he foresaw fro 
what quarter the next would arise: : 


* Truly one would suppose that the whole army were Irish papists. 


only. But in truth the Irish papists in the army by no means bore a 
fair proportion to their part of the population. According to Mr. 
O'Connell himself, they amount to one-third of the population in the 
three kingdoms. Were, then, one-third of the army papists? no, nor 
yet one-eighth. Andrews, in his last number, declares that no English 
Roman Catholic gentleman served either in the army or navy. Of the 
Irish who did serve, a very gréat proportion were enlisted by the hands 
of justice, and: not those of a recruiting serjeant. If these be deducted, 
and the number of volunteer Irish papists taken, Mr. O'Connell will 
have nothing to boast of. The contemptuous manner in which Sir 
Harcourt Lees is spoken of rebounds on the speaker. The author of 
a pamphlet whose thousands have rapidly sold, will regard these words 
merely as ebullition of vexation, and the resolution of Mr. O'Connell 
hot to read the Crisis, evinces the docility of the man and his liberal 
desire for information, Yet what can be expected of those who dare 
hot read, or give to be read, the revealed wordsof Truth? . - 

We might make many more remarks on this strange medley of 
speeches. It was, however, curious enough to observe that the orator 
Was never called to order when recommending a junction with the 
tdicals, with men whom the deliberate verdict of several juries had 
determined to be in a state of seditious insubordination. 
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to the meeting with respect to both was. alike, and of course 
equal impartiality should guide his conduct. . 

- Mr. O’Connell expressed his determination to be guided b 
the decision of the Chairman. He attributed the hostility with 
which the claims of the Roman Catholics of Ireland had been 
treated to a system which originated with Pitt, and which stil! 
continues to afflict the country in the persons of his disciples 
and advocates. This country had suffered, severely suffered, 
by a system of misrule, which at one time’shook the empire to 
its centre, and he trusted that any events which could renew 
the disasters that formerly convulsed the country, would be 
carefully guarded against. He should recommend. patience 
to the Catholics, in the event of another disappointment to 
their just claims, a virtue for which they had been long re- 
tharkable. They should be firm, too, for in the end their cause 
must surmount every difficulty—chey had the ranks of reform 

to them, and by a perseverance in so good a cause, with 
the additional importance which their great weight and influence 
would add to it, the result must be glorious. Mr. O’Connell’ 
here took a view of the different states on the continent, which 
have extended privileges to persons of all religions ; he in- 
stanced the Pope, who lately established a Calvinist church at 
Rome, and the amity which subsisted between the British king 
and the sovereign pontiff, whose picture was expressly painted 
for his Majesty. e remarked upon the late failures in Cork, 
and the general distress which pervaded the country, the 
strength of which, he contended, would be consolidated by ad- 
mitting the Catholics to a full participation of the benefits of 
the constitution. He commented upon the good conduct of 
the Catholics during the last year, when the sister country was 
convulsed, and observed, it was fortunate that even so humble 
an individual as himself had not offered an opinion on what 
was there going on. Mr. O’Conne]l adduced several other 
arguments in favour of Catholic emancipation, and concluded 
a long speech, of which we do not pretend to give more than a 
meagre outline, by seconding the resolution proposed’ by Mr. 
Taaffe, which having been put, was carried unanimously. 

The last resolution was moved by Mr. Esmond, brother of 
Sir Thomas Esmond, Bart. and seconded by Mr. Coppinger, 
sen. \tsimport was this : : 

«© at_we do petition Parliament to be admitted to the 
full enjoyment of the constitution, and that the Earl of Do- 
noughmore be requested to present our petition to the House 
of Lords, and that the Right Honourable Henry Gratta® 
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he requested to present our petition to the House of Com-. 


mons.” : 
The petition te both Houses of Parliament was then read by 


the Secretary, Mr. O’Gorman. It is of considerable length, 
and Mr. O’Connell avowed it as his production. 


On the motion of Colonel Nelly, it was agreed that the peti 
tion now read should stand as the petition of the Catholics of . 


[reland; that it be referred to a committee for revision, and 
afterwards transmitted as speedily as possible to Parliament. 

Mr. John Lawless then moved that a committee, consisting 
of the following persons, viz. Sir Edward Bellew, Messrs. Ran- 
dal M‘Donnell, Daniel O’Connell, John O’Connell, Nicholas 
Mahon, C. Donelan, N. P. O’Gorman, M‘Cabe, John Lawless, 
Eneas M‘Donnell, Coppinger, and Garret Dillon, should be 
appointed to prepare an address to the King, with power to no- 
minate a deputation to present it to his Majesty in person ;— 
which, on being seconded by Mr. O’Connell, was carried. 

Mr, Dillon moved the thanks of the meeting to the Protes- 
tant Dissenters of Cockermouth, for their liberality, which was 
carried. It was couched as follows : 


“ That the cordial thanks of the Catholics of Ireland are 


due, and. are hereby given, to the Protestant Dissenters of 
Cockermouth, for the liberal and enlightened sentiments 
expressed in their petition to Parliament on our behalf.” 

The Rev. Mr. L’Estrange said, some person in the gallery 
had threatened to write afi abusive letter to Dr. Troy for having 
given the chapel for the use of that nieeting. He therefore. 
thought it necessary that the subjoined resolution should be 
unanimously passed. . ’ 

“ That the cordial thanks of the Catholics of Ireland be 
presented to his Grace the Most Rev. Dr. Troy, for his very 
kind concession of this chapel for the use of this»meeting,” | 

Mr. O’Connell seconded this resolution, which was passed 
by acclamation. ! : nigeathied © Bhs 

The eee aan also passed. | 

* That the Thanks of the Catholics of Ireland are due, and 
hereby returnédj to N. P. O’Gorman, Esq. for his faithful and 
honourable dis¢harge of the duties of his office as Secretary, 
and that he be; and is hereby requested to contintie the same.” 

_Mr. O’Gorman wished to say a few words at parting. He 
did not despond so much as his valued friends on the subject of 
their claims being shortly conceded. He looked at the bright 
Side of the picture. Since Ke came to the meeting he had 
received a communication which he was not at liberty to dis- 
‘lose, but which induced him to conclude that the royal ear was 
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not unfavourably supposed towards the Catholics—he would 
go further, and say, that if they waited for six weeks, he had 


no doubt that Catholic emancipation would be granted. (Lond . 


lau, ning) ree 

: Mr. Connell hoped the prophecy would be fulfilled, but 

he very much doubted the predictions of the prophet. } 
Mr. Randal M‘Donnell was then called to the chair, and the 

thanks of the Catholics of Iteland voted. to Sir Edward Bellew, 

for his dignified and proper conduct as chairman, after which 

the meeting broke up. | 


- ermemngrmnete ND oo 





We hope this authentic document, this exposure of the 
sentiments and inelinations of the leaders in lreland, will not 
be overlooked, but may come into the hands of our legislators. 
Of these too many, we know, are ready to sacrifice any thing 
for popularity, and will support any motion, ‘however impolitic, 
for the purpose of annoying ministry. Proofs would. be lost on 
them. Others, indifferent as to religion in any of its forms, 
would remove, if they could, all discussion concerning it, and 
would readily concede every demand to accomplish so desirable 
a purpose. These, however, would learn that past concessions 
had only served to strengthen the demand for more, and that 
holding: out flattering hopes at present would only serve to keep 
up the faction from acquiescence in the will of the majority, 
and that a firm, steady refusal of admission to the few offices 
remaining, would be most likely to promote the tranquillity of 
Dublin, and induce the Irish to cultivate their estates, and 
reclaim their half-savage tenantry, instead of flocking to the 
capital for the purpose of discussing abstract. questions relative 
to the social contract. Besides, the sessions of Parliament 
must now approach its close. No time can now be. afforded 
for the examination of a question so important. And we 
doubt if the possessors of the forfeited Irish estates have yet 
prepared for their surrender, nor are the bulk of Protestdiits 
yet half so enlightened and liberal as those of Cockerniduth, 
who, of: all places in England, have led‘ the way in- petitioning 
Parliament on a subject with: which they are little’ acquainted: 
What can have induced them to commit such.an act of arro- 
ganee and folly? © They must have. consulted Aldernidn 
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GOD’S REVENGE AGAINST REBELLION. 
(Concluded from p. 321.) 


The Tara rebel hastes his arm to raise, 

And sets the doors and windows in a blaze ; 

The roof soon kindles, and. the suff’rers’ pain, © 

Is treated with contempt and fierce disdain ; 

Mercy’s denied, and in the raging fire, 170 
Fight offerings to Antichrist expire. | 

Say ye, who travel where East Indians feel 

The mortal crash of Juggernaut’s old. wheel : 

Where beastly Hottentots with tygers dwell,— ‘ 

Have Pagans paralleled this deed of hell ? \ 175 
Yet next day—Divan rung the mass-house bell. 

Dragged from the altar where the bigot clung, 

Tried and condemned, on Raystown-hill-he hung. 

The Louthman ’scaped again, and blessed his stars 

For his success in all those holy wars ; ) 180 
But, to wipe off the stains of blood, resolved, 

Confessed, did penances, and was ABSOLVED.* 





* « In consequence of the atrocious murder of Lynch, and his whole 
family, a meeting of magistrates was held at Castlebellingham, on 
the 4th of November, 1816; where in a few minutes, a subscription 
was entered into, to the amount of fifteen hundred pounds, for the 
discovery and prosecution of the murderers, and the magistrates re- 
solved as follows :— 

“ «That a crime, barbarous beyond the power of expression, and 
scarcely credible to have been committed within the precincts of a 
country deemed civilized, appears to have beer perpetrated at Reas- 
town, (or Reagh’stown/) in the barony of Ardee, within this 
county, on the morning of the 30th of October last, by the delibe- 
rate and systematic assaults of a number of persons, upon the house 
of Edward Lynch, and the wilful burning of the same, consuming 
no less than EIGHT PERSONS, including three women, andone child. 


“* That this horrid and never to be fergotten crime, staining the ¢ 


annals of our country, has resulted from a system of illegal assuci-~ 
ation, united by oaths of secresy and obedience. That it appears, 
that the ordicary laws of a free country, calculated to be met and 
forwarded by a people impressed with a due sense of moral and 
religious feeling, are not those adapted to contend with crimes such 
as the present one, unknown but in the savage tribes of India when in 
open war. | 

“© That, not having witnessed that general feeling of indigna- 
fton which such an atrocious uct was calculated ta call forth in aid 
of the magistracy, a special session of the peace be appointed, in 
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God’s Revenge against Rebellion. 


Six others, within view of his abode, 
Bleached ona gibbet near the public road. 
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pursuance of the Insurrection Act, on the speediestday, and that 
we solicit a continuation of the operation of. the Police Act, of the 
§4th of the King, within the baronies of Ardee and Louth.’ ” 

‘¢ The following observations on this horrid crime, were made inthe 
Antijacobin Review for November, 1816, pages 344 and353 :— 

«¢ « In a few years, if this escape with impunity, the inhabitants of 
the Sandwich Islands will be far more advanced in civilization 
than the people of Ireland. Reflect on the terrible circumstances of 
this case. A man’s house is robbed: he detects the robbers and 
brings them to justice, in revenge for which, FroRTY MEN on 
HORSEBACK surrounded his house, and in it, burn himself, his 
wife, his son-in-law, an innocent babe,.two servant maids, and two 
young men! They were all burned alive !. Whoin that neighbour- 
hood will again dare to appeal to the justice of his country? Will 
not Divine vengeance speedily be exerted on such a country ? 
(and speedily and awfully was it manifested in the famine and 
fever of the ensuing spring and summer.) Is it. credible that the 
inhabitants have been conversant with the most orderly nation in 
Europe for three bundred years? Martial law. ought instantly to 
be proclaimed through the county of Louth and the neighbouring 
districts. Soldiers ought to be quartered through every village, 
untileach of these rorTy MURDERERS be hung in chains. Nay, 
if they were condemned ‘‘ more majorum,” to be hung up alive in 
chains, they would then scarcely receive their deserts. Yet shock- 
ing to say, they are all by this time agpsotveD, if they did not re- 
ceive PREVIOUS ABSOLUTION. Perhaps some IDLE PENANCE, some 
injunction to walk bare-footed round some sacred stone, or holy 
well, has been inflicted upon them. For we are certain, from the 
practice of the Irish, that they would reveal this murder to their 
priests in twenty-four hours after its commission. And we insist, 
that the priests of no other religion, however absurd and idolatrous, 
—not of the Hottentots in Africa, nor of those who worship the 
devil in Asia,—no other priests but Popish priests would conceal 
the perpetrators of such a dreadful atrocity. Eight. fellow-creatures 
burned alive foran act of duty! Well may Protestants curse such a 
feligion. Well may they credit every Popish assassination, from 
the massacre of Paris down to those of the present hour. 

‘¢ ¢ Only eight of these murderers have been discovered and punish- | 
ed ; thirty-two of them remain ; and we have never heard of any 
measures adopted for their discovery, or even of their having been I 
excommunicated, either at Stonestown or Reastown mass-houses, I 
notwithstanding Judge Fletcher’s strenuous call upon the Popish . 
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priests and bishops to vindicate their character on this horrid ac- 
casion. In the mean time, we may calculate with too much cef- 
tainty upon the prompt obedience of these unpunished murderers 













































God’s Revenge against Rebellion. 


Meanwhile just heaven in anger to our Isle,* 185 
Where health and plenty always used to smile, 

* Where lovely spring her earliest visit paid, 

‘ And parting summer's ling’ring blooms delayed,” 

Called forth the clouds of vengeance from the deep ; 

Bade wintry floods o'er hill and valley sweep, \ 190 
And in destructive damps the country steep. 

For eight long months the farmer saw with pain, 

His hopes extinguished by the chilling rain; ~ 

His crops destroyed, and to the pits washed back ; 

His winter’s fuel perish in the wreck. : 195 
But who that winter’s varied woes can tell ! 

Sad is the task on such a theme to dwell :— 

Mute sat the sorrowing weaver at his loom ; 

Cold was his hearth, repulsive as a tomb ; 

Hushed was the spinner's voice, which many a night 200 
Had round the cottage fire diffused delight ; . : 

And dark and sullen seemed the clouded sun 

To sink in ocean when the day was done. 

The peasant shivering in his cheerless shed, © | 

For vital warmth betook him to his bed ; | 205 
Ev'n there, by matchless misery pursued, 

The wintry damp his weakly limbs bedewed ; 





tothe edicts of Cardinal Fontana and Oliver Kelly. Readily will 
they, and their brother conspirators in every part of Ireland, be 
persuaded, that the meek and humble Christians who provide Bi- 
bles, and gratuitous instruction for their progeny, are WOLVES IN 
SHEEP'S CLOTHING, and ought to be treated accordingly—extir- 
pated as wolves have already been in Ireland.—‘‘ But Brutus is an 
honourable man.” The Popish clergy of Ireland have been praised 
for their loyalty ; and Archbishop Kelly praises his flock for their 
loyalty, in his circular letter, though he chides and excommunicates 
the multitudes among them who are reviving that murderous con- 
spiracy, against those whom he denominates wolves, which, under 
the denomination of Ribbonmen, has already stained the country 
with blood, and brought the just vengeance of heaven upon it. 

“* * Clodius accusat mechos,—Catalina Cethegum.’ ”’. 


* « Tt is a singular fact, that the famine which preceded the fever of 
1817, was almost predicted in a communication from the north of 
Ireland, which appeared in the Edinburgh Farmer's Magazine, for 
the month of May or June, 1816, in the following words, which 
are here quoted from. memory :—-‘‘ The deluded peasants in several 
parts of Ireland, particularly in Tipperary, are at this time unbap- 
pily employed in traversing the country by night, committing most 
dreadful outrages. A favourite practice with them is, to destroy 
hay-yards and stacks of corn,—burning or trampling them into the 
ditches, along the- public roads; 'so that it would ‘not be at all 
tonderful, if God tn his awful justice would visit these people 
and their unfortunate families with a famine in u year or two.” 
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God's Revenge against. Rebellion. 


And, charged with vapours, the nocturnal breeze © 


Diffused araund the seeds of dire disease. 
A spring came on, severe ip frost and snow ; 
Famine succeeded to the winter's woe: 
Thonsands, impelled by hunger, hurried dawn, . 
From mouajain tracts, ta every lowland town, 
Their faces gathering blackness as they went, 
Their limbs all tottering, and their bodies bent. 
Say, ye survivors, in this hour of need, 

How ‘mongst your copntrymen did ye succeed ? 
Were they deserving of a name so bad, 

As that of wolyes in sheep's fair clothing clad ? 
Did ye not find their hearts to pity true, 

Open and melting asthe morning dew ? 

Did they not listen to your dismal tale, 

And often share with you their only meal ?— 
Forgiving and forgetting all that past, 

They took you to their hospitable homes at last— 
Covered with filthy garments; while your breath 
Scattered among them pestilence and death. 
Then raged the typhus fever far and wide, . 
Thro’ all the land the voice of anguish cried ; 
Full many a Rachel wept for comforts fled, 

Her children dying, or her husband dead ; 
Doubtful which side the path of duty lay, 

To fly for aid, or at the sick-bed stay,— 

If she semains, for want they must expire ; 

Orif she goes, run raving to the fire. 

In this extremity let Europe know 

What good effects from British feelings flow ; 
How heav'n-born charity sublimely shines, 

Ebro’ all the Briton’s counsels and designs ; 
Whether the blood which circles through his veins, 
Has flowed for ages on Hibernian plains, 

On Waterloo's proud field the foe defied, . 

Or swelled for Spain wild Ronda’s foaming tide. 
Soon as this new calamity was known 

To the wise Viceroy on the Irish throne, 

Tho’ sums past reck’ning had been lately spent, 
The sad results of famine to prevent ; 

Yet still the raging evil to subdue, 

His gen’rous efforts he began anew, 

And scattered money with a lib’ral hand, 
Erecting hospitals throughout the land, 

With food and medicine and open door, 

To save from death the sick and houseless poor, 

e contributions on each town were made, 
Where wealth had flowed from industry and trade ; 
The merchant gave bis wine, his rice, his bread ; 
The farmer sent his blankets from his bed; —~ 
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God's Revenge against Rebellion. 


The Rector watched the hospitals with eare; 

And of the cost oft bore a double share ; 

In offering aid; the peer and prelate vied ; 260 

To help the helpless was thé genéral pride ; 

All vanes; all orders, joined thefr aid to save - 

The son of sotrow from a timeléss grave. 

At last, by Héavén’s Omnipotent command, — 

Th’ avenging angel stopped Hisruthléss hand; 265 
- While bad men trembled, and while good men prayed, 

The boon‘ was grantéd, and the plague was stayed ; 

A crop luxuriant thé blessing crowned; 

And rosy health and plenty blooméd around. — 

Tho’ we were humbled and our trade was low, 370 

Yet pure our gratitude appeared to flow, 

For this deliverance, from evil sent | 

To teach thé worth of pradénce and content ; 

And tothe faithless advérsary prove; — | 

How Christian faith exhibits’ Christian love ; 275 

Can tow’rds ani‘enemy with pity flow, 

And joy to saccour an afflicted foe. 

From humbler cares and apprehensions freéd, 

The friends of péace immediatély proceei 

To scatter with a mild and steady hand,’ 280 

The seeds of true teligion o’ér the land’; 

Fair education bring to ea¢h man’s door,* _ 

And send the Giorrous GésPet to the poor. 








*«* As the most effectual means of preventing.a recurrence of the 
crimes and calamities which form the melancholy subject of this 
Poem, the friends of religion and social order, of every, deniomina- 
tion, including many loyal and well-disposed Roman. Catholics, have 
béen'for the last two years united, in most indefatigable efforts to 
educate the children of the poor in Ireland,—the holy Scriptures 
without note or comment, and interesting narratives taken from 
them, being the books chiefly used. One would think no professor 
of Christianity could have an objection to this measure ;. and to set 
all apprehensions of proselytism to any other system than that of 
general Christianity at rest, a very €xtensive society was forméd in 
Dublin, consisting of members from all. parts of Ireland, which pro- 
fessedly and studiously avoided the introduction of catechisms’ of 


creeds. or controversial books of any kind into the schools they sup 


ported; and, indeed, almost excluding. religion itself. To’ a 

the ‘oape 4 of the Romish_ priests, Lord. Fingall was one of thé 
patrons of this society, and the remarkable Mr. O'Connell, among 
the number of the subscribers. But all. this would not suffice.— 
Ignorance, beastly brutal ignorance: is’ found so conveniént® to thé 
impostures of the Romish priests, that they will be pérpetaated in 
Ireland, or drench the island once more in blood. They set their 
faces‘g ainst all-schools in which the Popish catechisnt is not’ t 
°y Popish masters : for, with shame be it said, many, very’ many’ 
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God’s Revenge against. Rebellion. 


Schools in all parts they carefully provide, 

On cultivated plain, and rugged mountain side ; 285 
No pains, expense, or anxious thought they spare, 

To educate the Irish youth with care. 

Kind were there views, and Christian-like their plan, 

To teach the love of God, and love of man, 

From those bright records of eternal truth, 290 
Which Timothy perused in early youth, 

Witb Paul’s applause,—and wise Bereans read, 

For which their praise thro’ all the world has spread. 

Say now, ye wise, isit from heav’n or hell, 

A voice has come poor Irishmen to tell 295 
Of all these Schools and Bibles to beware, 

And look on each of them as on a snare, 

To draw them from the road to heav’nly bliss, 

And plunge them in perdition’s black abyss ? 

Yet, thus Fontana lately wrote from Rome, 300 
And Kelly dares to fulminate at home. 

Well may we dread fresh judgments on our land, 

When Rome is thus permitted to command 

God's holy word away, with shameless face, 

And the mild followers of Christ disgrace, - 305 
By epithets exciting fell dislike, ‘ 

Marking the victims for the ruffian’s pike. 

And readily the ribbonman resolves 

To slaughter those his clergyman calls wolves ; 

So Tuam’s Archdiocese this day appears, 310 
Where the conspirator his hand uprears ; 

Arm’d with his steel-topp’d pole and bloody cards, 

Divine and human laws he disregards— 

Impales his peaceful neighbour on a rack, 

Or scrapes the mangled muscles from his back. 315 
But, hear.—Oh, Heaven! since mortal aid is vain, 

Rome’s iron sceptre in our isle restrain ; 

Teach our deluded countrymen to know 

The difference between a friend and foe. 

Between the Donor of the Book of Life, 

And the proud priest of ignorance and strife. 


Lifford, 1820. 


Protestant teachers in country places, are obliged to teach the Popish 
catechism on pain of losing the means of subsistence. The grand 
jury of the county of Mayo remonstrated against these acts of 
barbarism, at the summer assizes of 1819, and in reply to that 
remonstrance, and to crush our hopes of having an educated orderly 
peasantry, Cardinal Fontana writes from Rome, and a man called 
Oliver Kelly, styling himself R. C. Archbishop of Tuam, issue edicts 
insulting the Protestant clergy and laity of Ireland, by calling them 
wolves in sheep’s clothing, warning the Popish priests immediately to 
withdraw their children from every school in which Popery is not 
taught by a Popish master. 













































